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VERNON’S DESTINY. 


—— p= 
CHAPTER VII. 


Waar was to become of them? They stood 
there at dusk, on a bleak January night, in a 
remote village, where neither of them had 

ds or acquaintances, with no possibility 
of getting away from it—a young man and a 
young woman in no wise related to each other ! 

The full terror of the position hardly came 













ry home to Nell. She had not lived such a peacefal, 
ng at Home | ®luded life. She literally had no idea of the 
t this accident might cast upon her whole 
ated Govds She was distressed and alarmed at 
A &e., adventure; but, poor child, she never 
rn Taps, Oy tecked of the trouble it would bring to her. 
" aenala was the first to break the silence 
RINE had fallen upon them both when the 
oa ” vod tailway official deserted them and retired to 
Ag ing Own sanctuary, leaving them to get out of 
silver Ti gupeey as hast they could. 
mn , cannot stay here, you will catch your 
ost free for death of cold; you are chivering now!” 4 
1 ONMONGERS. © must stay here,” said Nell, a little 
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pettishly. “Didn’t you hear him say we 
couldn’t get a conveyance a for-love or 
money, and I am sure it is too to walk ?”’ 

Rex stooped his head and fastened her fur- 
trimmed jacket more closely. It was as he 
had said ; she trembled visibly, and in spite of 
his many faults, in spite of the wrong he 
meant to work her, a thrill of pity ran through 
him as he looked at her. She was so young, 
you see, and so childlike. 

“TI never meant we could leave Raglan,’’ he 
said kindly. ‘‘I fear we have no choice but 
to spend the night here, but we need not 
spend it in the openair. There must be an 
hotel of some kind, and we had better go 
there.” 

Nell’s cheeks grew very pink. Unsophisti- 
cated as she was, some instinct told her it was 
unusual for a girl to go to an hotel with a 
man who was neither her father, uncle, hus- 
band, or brother. 

‘* T had rather stay here,’’ she said nervously. 
‘* Really I would, Mr. Travers.” 

_ “TI cannot let you do anything of the sort. 
F Btay here for fifteen hours! Why, ycu would 





be pretty well frozen.” 








(“NELL,”’ REX SAID, EARNESTLY, ‘‘ IF TROUBLE COMES OF TO-NIGHT, BEMEMBER I WOULD HAVE SAVED YOU FROM IT IF I COULD.” | 


“‘ But I don’t like to go to an hotel.” 

‘I daresay it will be rather primitive, but I 
assure you some of these little village inns 
are quite comfortable. Anyway, it will be 
better for you than staying here.” 

‘‘T had rather stay.” 

* You can’t,” said Mr. Travers, with a calm 
air of authority. ‘‘ Very soon the station will 
be locked up for the night, and I don’t choose 
you to be locked up with it. What should I 
say to Isa and your guardian if I neglected 
you like that?” 

A happy thought struck Nell. 

‘* Couldn’t we telegraph to Mrs. Merton. I 
am sure she would send a carriage for us?” 

Travers frowned consciously ; then he recol- 
lected himself. 

‘*You are not in London, Miss Charteris. 
I don't fancy you would find a telegraph- 
office nearer than Monmouth.” 

It was a lie, and he knew it; but he had 
one too far to stand at a trifle like that. He 
rew the little hand through his arm, and set 

off with his unwilling companion in the direc- 
tion of the village inn. 

In summer it was a picturesque place; its 
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bright flowers, the sunshine which poured 
through the latticed windows, giving a very 
attractive air to the old-world abode; but 
certainly it seemed gloomy enough on this 
winter’s night; and the very waiter, who 
aaswered Reginald's summons, looked as if 
he considered visitors must be demented to 
claim’ the hospitality of ‘‘ The George” so far 
out of the proper season. 

“Can we have rooms here for the night?” 
asked Mr. Travers, a little pompously; ‘‘ we 
have lost the last train to Monmouth, and 
can’t get on till the morning.” 

‘‘ Certainly!’ the solemn waiter declared ; 
«the gentleman would find first-rate quarters. 
Would he like dinner? ”’ 

Rex ordered a compromise between dinner 
and supper a sortof high tea. Then a young 
lady, with many ringlets appearing, he con- 
fided Nell to her charge. 

“Don’t be long!” he said, quietly; ‘tea 
will be ready in half‘an-hour, and I am. sure 
you must’ want it!” 

The young lady of the ringlets conducted 
Miss Charteris to a pretty little bedroom, 
hung with whitedimity curtains. She=pro- 
mised to haves fire lighted while her guest 
was downstairs; and ‘apologized for the present 
lack of -it. 

‘“« We have so few visitors now. 
a Blees me, mics, how pone Mem 

! you're'not ‘the 
okie, oul aaaameeem le . pos- 
sible, as* ] irs.’ 


Nol on ap - baw 


; it'seems |” 
“Dhat*youvand T shoula be alone here to- 
gether. f serene : 


me Justurtwo!? 
oman Se Pes toe 
“Do you 


mean they hwve lost theirtrain, 
and come: ‘chanocelie-us ?” 


“No; but im summertime this is quitea 
noted place for on their honeymoon, 
and when they sit first at this: round. 
table I daresay they think, as:you did justuow, 
that it is strange to bechere ees together!” 

“Oh!” 

She had flushed uncomfortably, but Rex 
went on with the subject: 

‘In summer time this would be a charming 
place to stay at—specially with oneone loved.” 

Nell devoted herself to ‘her chicken and new 
bread-and-butter. Rex watched her with a 
strange smile about his-lips. 

‘‘I wonder what they aredoing now? Oh! 
Mr. Travers, do you think the Major will be 
angry?” 

— she asked the question she never 
expected Lim to say anything but “ No.” The 
very idea of her kind, good guardian being 
angry seemed unnatural, only Nell felt nervous, 
She wanted Mr. Travers to persuade her it 
was just as she thought, and that the Major 
would never blame her for her misfortunes. 

But to Nell's unmitigated surprise her com. 
panion’s face grew very grave, and he made 
no attempt to comfort her. 

“ Tamafraid so!” 

“Oh! he couldn't!’ said Nell, anxiously, 
“Tt wasn't our fault.a bit, you know! How 
could we go to Monmouth when there was-no 
train to take us?" 

** How, indeed! ” 

‘“‘ And we should never have made the mis- 
take about the train if we could have helped 
it! Is it likely we should have been so toolish 








as to spend a nisht here when we might be 
comfortably at home?" 

Rex shrugged his s' oulders. 

‘The Major is the best of men, but he has 
his prejudices. I fear he will never believe 
this accident was unintentional.” 

Nell looked up with frightened eyes. 

‘Why not?” 

‘* Because he knows the pleasure it is to me 
to be with you! ”’ 

“ You would have been with me at Merton 
Park!’’ persisted Miss Charteris. 

«But not like this! Icoule not have had 
you to myself—would not have been alone 
with you as I am now! Nell, but for your 
sake I should be delighted at the accident 
which has given us these brief hours to- 

’ 


“Why do you say-but for- my sake?” 

“Tam afraid what bri much happi- 
ness'to me may prove’a: to you!” 

The waiter°came in and the — 


for this chance, 
myoU'to me fore briabevening 
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“T thoughit\it was settled?” 

So it was.” 

“ And ‘that you were'to start'on Monday ?”’ 
wthasdiianre a 

+e i z , t 

+o opments saat stay in England. Nell, 


‘youmeyneed my 

Helen Charteris started. 

‘* Whiatcoan you mean ?”’ 

“ My darling; don't-les me hurt you. Oh, 
Nell! why-must-I, who love you, be'the one to 
— Don't’ you know that when the 
news of to-night’s exploits ‘get about you may 
find you need a defender—a champion.” 

‘T don't understand,” said Nell, in'‘a strange, 
faint voice. ‘‘ What strange things you are 
sayi ” 

‘‘ The world is very. evil, my-darling. They 
may hint that our delay was not accidental ; 
that we _were-lovers who, fate being against 
us, had chosen this way to wring a consent to 
our marriage from Major Merton.” 

** It is not true,” 

“‘Itis true Llove you better than my life, 
I told your.guardian so a week ago; and he 
—he taunted me with your wealth—forbade 
me even think of you. He may give me a 
different answer now.” 

“‘ Why should he ?”’ 

Rex hesitated. 

‘It may be, when he thinks of to-night, he 
will think it best that the companion of your 
adventures should be—your husband.”’ 

‘* It would make no difference.” 

** Wouldn't it?” 

‘“‘No; I don’t want any husband,” 

‘* Not one who loves you?” 

** No.” 

‘** Poor little girl! Nell, if trouble comes of 
to-night, remember, I would have saved you 
from it if I could. And now you are faint 





and weary; you had better go to rest.” 


—_—_—_—_—_— 

He held her hand in his, and felt it tremble 

** Courage!” he whispered; “ don - 
know I would defend you against the-whole 
world ? Courage, little one; you have a faith. 
ful friend while I live.” 

And Nell—for the first time, perhaps, in her 
whole life—passed a sleepless night, and came. 
down to breakfast in the morning pale, wan 
heavy-eyed. Rex never remarked on her ap. 
pearance, but he read its meaning aright; te 
knew she had not forgotten what he had tol 
her. 

“Tt is time to start,” he said, calmly, 
‘* Nell, will.you put on your things?” 

The chambermaid waited on Nell with 
kindly care, Hivd she arrived in a carriage 
and pair, and brought her own maid with her, 
the girl could not have received more respectful 


courtesy. 

She was bavk at Reginald’s side ina few 
minutes. 

“ How whiteyou look! You had better have 
iw-glass of _. No, youmust drink it, child” 
-— as shie't refuse—‘‘or I'shall have you 
fainting in ¢hietrain, and'thiat would never do, 

a Rnow.'"’ 
yall stretehied out Her hand’ for the wine, 

weakriess 


She c ‘over her, 
and thought; sHie was and the 
‘stimulant’ /yevive her ; so'she’drank the 
aegagr peer, mer edt ip tom 

ij tora few > ve her 
She walked toiihaaretmtlon at a brit and 
‘took her seatinithe traih as na as she 

_| ‘would. havedone:the day: before. 
‘ Tow-is sure toosend toTintern to meet us,” 


‘Surely 
Sabi vener-apens dieeneall 
Se howe tue eae 
morrow!” 


“ 1a'1 ww 


over. 
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“Lamwith you, Nell.” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Well?” 

“Yow are not my’guardian.” 

‘Twish Twas.” 

He rolled’ »-reilway-rag into a*pillow, and 
put it under her Head; then he took off his 
great coat, and, in spite of her protestations, 
spreed it lightly over her. 

** You will rest better so, and indeed yor 
must'try to go to sleep; you will feel ever 
much better after a nap.” ’ 

“TI don’t think it will be hard work,” said 
Nell, with a faint smile; ‘‘I feel horribly 
sleepy even now.” 

In ten minutes she was sleeping as sound! 
and peacefully as a little child. Rex 
not sit there watching her ; it seemed to hurt 
him somehow to look at that sweet childish 
face, with the innocent purity stamped.on ils 
brow. 

He moved away abruptly to the other end 
of the carriage, and, taking a “ Bradshaw 
from his pocket, seemed absorbed in its.com 
tents; and.so, with perfect silence betwoet 
them, the train sped onwards. 

* * - * * 


I don’t like it, Isa ; I don’t like it atall. I 
never felt more annoyed about anything in mY 
life! ” 

The speaker was Major Merton, the scen® 
his own breakfast.room, and the time the 
moment when Mr. Travers and Nell wer 
getting into the first train from | the 
morning after the fatal expedition to the 


ins. 

“It will all come right,” said Isa, sweetly. 
“You know, Jim, they couldn't make a traidi 
and, clearly, from the time-tables, there ¥# 
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not one out of the station after that they 
nists n't like it!” -—_ 

«But what harm is there in it?” asked 
Isa, With the prettiest little air of innocent 
inquiry. “Surely, you know Rex would take 
ag much care of Nell as he would of me?”’ 

#Buthe is not her brother.” 

«Fe will take as much care of heras though 
he were, Depend upon it we shall cee them 
yack by the first train this morning in the 
pest'of spirits, all the merrier for their little 
adventure.” : ; 

“You are such a child,” groaned the Major. 
“You don't understand the importance of 
this, Don’t you know, dear, if the news of 
last night’s accident gets abroad, scandal’s 
andred tongues will be busy with that poor 
child’# name; she will never be able to hold 

her head again—my dear old Colonel’s 
daughter, too, whom I promised to cherish 
and look after as my own child! I declare, 
Iea, T feel: ashamed of myself!” 

“Jt is all my fault,” said Mrs. Merton, 
peniténtly; “I should not have left them 
alone, but I thought Rex had his watch, 
lidiaaas®® 


“Youhad'better have waited, even though 

lost'the train.” 

“Wouldn't you have been amxious about 
me, ?” asked the little lady, wickedly. 

“Of course; but don't you see, Isa, if you 
ha@’had'to spend the night at Raglan no voice 
could have been raised against that poor child 

“What can'they' say ?’’ 

“Heaven help her, I don’t know! I would 
hushitup, if I could, but the whole house- 


hold'know' the facts; itis quite impossible to 


keep the matter secret.” 

“You won’t be angry with her, Jim?” 

“With her, poor child? No. But I con- 
fess I'feel savage with your brother.” 

“Poor Rex!” | 

“She is as innocent of the ways of the 
world as a baby ; he knows perfectly the:con- 
striction people will place on this wretched 
affair. To my thinking he should have left 
Mise Charteris at Raglan and come here him- 
elf, ifthe tmd to walk every step of the way!” 

“But people can't really believe bad things 
of Helen,” persisted Mrs. Merton—‘“a quiet, 
childish little thing like that. Now if she 


bad been a giddy little flirt, of course spiteful | 


things would have been said; but it seems to 
me & demure Quakeress like Nell might do 


a : 
“How little you know the truth. Things | 


that would appear innocent trifles in other 
gitls would be considered heinous-sins if com- 
— oe little ward.” 


“Beowuse of her birth.” 
“Her birth! She is the daughter of 
avedeean is’; er germ five thousand 
1, 8nd a very pretty little face. I should 
have thought that she could do anything!” 
And, asafact, she could nothing. Even 
Nell 8 beauty and wealth told against her.” 
nt A 
use'they remind le of her histor 
“or rather her mother’s.” ‘ 
“I never heard anything of her mother.” 
une Were too young.” 
r Tell me, Jim ?” 
Ttis-an old tale now, but it made a great 
Susation at the time. Her father was 
second son of old Lord Charteris. You 
never met such a handsome fellow: and av 
&n enormously rich old godfather, who 
ie nO secret about making him his heir, 
arene, were more run after. He might 
py married a duke’s daughter. I never met 
& favourite with women; they all ran 
m; aud yet, though he was kind and 
be to all, he never gave one of them 
he cause to hope he would marry 
lees” said at last he was a sworn bache- 


“And 'then ?” 


“He met-her—his fate, I su 
a. , ppose. She was 
sing in a hospital, and she saved his life. 





ae 


| with cruel severity just becaute scandal was 





her; but for a long time she held back. There 
was a sad story connected with her. She had 
been ina ‘ Refuge ’—whether from poverty or 
crime was never proved. She told my poor 
friend she could not tell him her parent- 
age; she could not introduce him to one of 
her family; she was an outcast from home 
and them ; she didnot even know if her parents 
lived ; such a one, she urged, was unfit to be- 
come his wife. Well, he wouldn't take ‘no’ 
for an answer, and, as she loved him herself, 
in the end he got his own way—they were 
married.” 

“* And then?” 

‘* He was cut by every one of his family, 
and nearly all hisfriends. Instead of being a 


London drawing-room, for all were closed 
against his wife, and he would go nowhere 
without her. At last they went to India. 
They were just wrapped up in‘each other, and 
I fancy myself they got as much happiness, in 
spite of their social ostracising, as — 
people do. There was but one child—Nell. 
She was sent home to be educated, with the 
proviso she was to make no friends, and go 
nowhere. You see they could not bear the 
thought of her hearing her mother’s story.” 

Mrs. Merton pouted. 

‘*And you brought her here. You let me 
treat her as a younger sister, knowing what 
you did of her origin, Jim! Ithink you were 
quite right just now. I agree with you. You 
| ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

The Major started. : 

Isola rarely spoke to him save in her most 

' honeyed words; such language of this from 

her lips was perfectly astounding, 

| “My dear,” he said gravely, ‘will you re- 
member you are speaking to your husband ?”’ 

‘* Who has forced me to associate on inti- 
mate terms with a girl whose mother was cut 
by all London.” 

“Let the dead past bury its dead, Isola. 
Mrs. Charteris may have had grave faults 
(personally though, I always doubted it), but 
they are buried with her. Helen has no cause 
to blush for her parentage. She is the lawful 
grand-daughter of Lord Charteris, the holder 
of one of the most ancient baronies in Hng- 
land, and she will be presented to the Queen 
at the first drawing-room-next season.”’ 

‘Tf she is so immaculate, why did you say 
just now she had more reason to be careful 
than other girls?” 

‘‘ Because this is a spiteful age, and though 
her mother’s story can never shut her out 
from her proper -place in society, any failing, 
any girlish levity of hers, would be judged 





once busy with her mother’s name. [ tell 
you, Isola, I would have given a thousand 
pounds willingly to prevent yesterday's catas- 
trophe.” 

‘You are not complimentary tomy brother.” 

Major Merton sighed. 

‘My dear wife, I have made him welcome ; 
he has been here for six weéks, and I do not 
think you can say I have let him feel I did 
not like him.” 

“But you do not,” 

“IT donot. He is a type of man I have 
scant sympathy with. He must be hard on 
thirty, and he seems never yet to have done 
anything for himself. He bas been a trouble 
on others all his days.” 

‘‘He is going to Australia.” 

‘He says so.” 

“‘Don't you believe it? ”’ 

‘*Tsa, would a man who was set on earning 
a competence in a distant-colony dawdle his 
time away as your brother has done lately? 
Would not the money he spends ¢o lavishly 
on light gloves, white ties, perfumes, and 
cigars have gone some way to stocking that 
sheep-farm of which we hear so much ?” 

“T never thought you would -be so ungener- 
ous, Jim. as to cast my brother’s poverty in 
my face.” : 

‘*T never meant to, dear.” 


I believe he loved her the morning he saw | 


general favourite he was banished from every | 


you, as poor as church mice. If you thought 
it anything to be ashamed of you shouldn't 
have taken me.’’ 

‘‘Tam not ashamed of poverty, Isa. I re- 
spect your sister Irena more than I can say. 
Your eldest brother I cannot like, Thore is 
to me something contemptible in a man living 
on other people, and frequenting the society of 
those ten times richer than himself,” 

‘* Rex does not live on you ?” 

“‘T never said he did. I have had to supply’ 
him with pocket-money pretty freely of late. 
He had two hundred of me only last week. 
I suppose it has gone in écarté.” 

‘‘T did not know that.” 

‘T don’t grudge the money, child. Only I 
wish Travers had had the sense not to get into 
this muddle about the trains.” 

** What shall you do?” 

“Do! There is nothing to be done bunt 
; make the best of it. I have stated before tho 
, Servants they will beat Tintern by the first 
train. Of course, we must drive and meet 
| them. You had better take Nell to call on 

people pretty promptly, and relate the whole 
|thing as an amusing episode. I shall take 
‘care to tell one or two old friends myself. I 
| think between us we can-make things preity 
; comfortable for the poor child, specially when 
) your brother has left us.” 

| ** Need he leave us?” 





‘Isola |” 
‘If you think people will talk about last 
night, hadn't he better marry Nell ?”’ ? 


‘“* Are you beside yourself, Isa ?” 
| ‘Tam sare she seems fond of him, and he 
{is devoted to her. It would silence all reports, 
‘and be an excellent arrangement.” 

‘‘I beg to differ from you’’—never had she 
‘heard that tone from him before. “I should 
| consider it a gross breach of trust if I allowed 
my ward to give her fortune to anyone con- 
nected with myself—ten times more so to’a 
man withouta shilling. Even if Travers were 
worthy of her I should insist on a three years’ 
engagement for her to see the world, and prove 
she knew her own mind; but to let her, with 
her rich dower, just out of the schoolroom, 
not even introduced, marry a man like your 
brother—why, it makes my face tingle with 
shame to think of it.” 

‘“‘ But if she-loves him ?”’ 

‘“She need not marry anyone else; she can 
wait a few years, and see if he proves worthy 
of her. But she does not love him, Isola—of 
that I am sure.” 

‘‘ I thought it would silence people's tongues,” 
protested Mrs. Merton. ‘You seemed so 
afraid of scandal.” 

“Your plan would provoke scandal more 
than anything else. Bad, indeed, will be 
people’s idea of the position if I allowed my 
ward to give herself and her five thousands 
year to a penniless adventurer.”’ 

“ Jim.” 

‘My dear, I can't help it. I have tried 
hard for your sake to like-him, but I can't do 
it. There is something in his nature I can't 
get over. If we were the only two men on a 
desert island we should never be friends.” 

A telegram was brought in here, and handed 
to the Major. 

A bright pink spot burnt in Isola’s cheek. 

“Ts it from Rex ?”’ 

‘“‘Not it. Why should he telegraph when 
he will be here so soon? It is from Sir Guy 
Vernon.” 

«* What can he have to say?” 

*T feel puzzled myself. Lady Decima told 
me last night he had gone up to London, and 
would probably cross straight'to Antwerp, and 
be away some months. Now just listen to 
this: ‘ Am escorting Miss Travers to Chepstow 
by the ten o’clock train. Do not meet us, as 
my brougham will be there, and I will bring 
her on to the Park, as I specially wish to see 
you on important business.” : 

‘‘ Two shillings !"’ said Mrs. Merton, who had 
been counting up the words on her fingers. 
‘‘T thought he was much too mean to send 
such a long telegram as that. Poor Irena |! 








‘You know we were poor when I married 
. 


I pity her.” 
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“Why?” tievi d for their drive, A 
“i don't like Guy Vernon.” ae ‘ “kindly aon, te “aoal “ot honour HIS QUAK ER BRI DE. 


* You should not judge him from one brief 
morning call, Isola.” 

“I do not.” 

‘I thought he had only been here once? ” 

“He spent some time at Beauville-sur-Mer 
the year before I met you. We knew him 
pretty intimately.” 

‘That throws light on the subject.” 

“How?” 

“He may be coming to ask me, as Irena’s 
temporary guardian, to give my consent to 
their engagement. I must say it looks very 
like it.’’ 

The idea of her despised sister being Lady 
Vernon and a county dame was quite unbear- 
able to Isola; but, she reflected, with his 
opinion of herself, Sir Guy would hardly care 
to become her brother-in-law. 

‘‘I don’t think that will ever be. Lit is a 
good, quiet little thing, just fit to be the family 
old maid, and take care of the children. She 
is so plain, too, poor dear!” 

“I never thought her plain.” 

** She has not one good feature in her face.” 

* But she is so bright and intelligent ! She 
looks quite pretty when she smiles.” 

‘I don't think she often does smile.” 

“We must do our best to make her visit a 
leasant one, Isola. I should like her to enjoy 
erself at the Park.” 

‘* Lit is sure to do that.” 

“Why do yon call her by that absurd name?” 

“Because she was christened Irena, and 
Irena Travers grated on our ears. To be 
sure, she has Ione in between, but that was 
much too grand and romantic to suit her. I 
am quite sure if we thought for hours we 
should never find any other name that seemed 
so made for her fas ‘Lit.’ She doesn’t mind 
it—in fact, I think she likes it.” 

“You all of you have strange names.’ 

“Only the elder ones; we descend into 
very prosaic ones afterwards. Mother had a 
religious turn once, and the children born 
while it lasted have Bible names. Poor 
things, it's a little hard on them.” 

‘I don’t think I ever saw you all together 
yet, Isola.” 

‘‘I daresay not. Father is too poor to in- 
dulge in very spacious rooms. Any one of his 
present apartments would be hopelessly 
crowded if occupied by himself, mother, and 
= olive branches who compose the 
tribe.” 

“It is getting late.” 

‘* We have dawdled horribly ; and then, you 
know, Jim, you have been very unkind to me, 
dreadfully unkind.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“I began to fancy once you cared more for 
i “13 child’s comfort than mine,” 

“Tsa ” 

* And I got jealous.”’ 

**T feel answerable for her. She was left to 
my care by my dearest friend, and I desire, 
above all things, to do my duty faithfully to 
my trust, don’t you see?” 

me _ me—have you no duty to me?” 

ay o.’ 

* Monster !’’ 

“* Because,” and he smiled fondly on her, 
“my duty to you is a pleasure—nothing else. 
To make you happy, to shield you from all 
sorrow,and keep you, as far as human love 
can, from even the shadow of pain. Why, that 
is not duty, Isa ; it is the pleasure of my life.” 

She was touched in spite of herself. I sup- 
pene no woman was ever yet mated whose 

eart was all bad. 

“Jim, I wish I was worth it,” 

‘“‘ You are worth it, and far more.”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘You spoil me. I’m not as good as you 
think me. Sometimes I feel as if I'd done 
you some awful wrong—as though I ought 
not to have married you.” 

He bent and kissod her. 

“Never think that again, sweetheart. I 
am content, and more than content.” 

H> released her with a smile, and bid her 





himself, he attached no importance to her 
words of self-reproach. He thought she was 
nervous and upset by their conversation about 
her brother. 

Major Merton had not been a soldier all his 
life without learning a little worldly wisdom. 
He knew his servants were all on the qui vive 
respecting the disappearance of his brother-in- 
law and Miss Charteris, so the moment he 
discovered there was no later train than the one 
by which his wife arrived, he took prompt 
measures, and announced that Mr. Travers 
and Miss Charteris could not return till the 
next morning. 

No doubt there was an inn of some kind 
where the young lady could be received. As 
for Mr. Travers, at worst he could spend the 
night on one of the wooden benches at the 
station. 

Annoyed as he was, the wily old soldier 
contrived to convey the impression that he 
saw nothing at all remarkble in the whole 
affair; and the servants, taking their cue from 
him, really came to regard the whole thing as 
an “accident that might have happened to 
anyone—you or me, don’t you know!” 

It was a warm, sunshiny morning, and the 
Major ordered round the basket-carriage which 
held four, and had a seat for the boy-groom 
behind. He meant to drive his wife to 
Tintern himself, for he judged if he were not 
to meet the couple of absentees the servants 
might make comments. Besides, Nell might 
have qualms as to her reception, and he 
wanted her to know as soon as possible. She 
would meet with nothing but kindness from 
himself. 

«It's a lovely day, Isa; we shall enjoy the 
drive! Let me see, twelve o'clock the train’s 
due, I think!” 

‘* Twelve o'clock !”’ 

Her voice shook as shespoke. Unlike her 
usual custom, she wore a small, black veil— 
perhaps it was this which prevented the Major 
from noticing the deadly paleness of her 
features. 

They did not talk much during the drive; 
the Major did the largest share of what little 
conversation there was. It wanted just five 
minutes to twelve when he flung the reins to 
the groom and assisted his wife to alight. 

“The train is signalled already, Isa; they 
must be here directly.” 

Mrs. Merton sat down ; she shivered, in spite 
of her furs. 

“TI wish I had stayed at home. I am so 
cold,”’ she said, discontentedly. 

‘* Here comes the train now, Isa! Come with 
me. I want our two runaways to feel we are 
not going to upbraid them very much.” 

But instead of stopping near them the train 
went on to the other end of the platform. 
Mrs. Merton was a lady who never hurried 
herself unless it was for her own pleasure ; 
a. ~ time ~ and her aanene hed slighted 

group of passengers who 
the train had started. 

There they were—nine people, all told. That 
was the number of human souls who travelled 
to Tintern by that particular train on this 
cold January day. 

The Major looked from one to the other, 
first imsurprise, then in dismay. He a led 
to a porter to learn if this were the 
train from Monmouth, and sate 4 the 
emphatic reply,— 

* Yes, sure!”’ 

Then a strange, dismayed anxiety took 
possession of the loyal old soldier, for just as 
sure as the porter had been of those nine 
persons being the passengers from the Mon- 
month train, so certain was the Major the two 
he sought were not among them. 

An awful sense of failure ceized him. His 
old friend had confided to him his dearest 
earthly treasure ; he seemed to see the colonel’s 
eager eye fixed on him, to hear the old familiar 
voice demanding his daughter; and she, alas! 
was—misting |! 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III. 


Vat Curzon’s afternoon tea was a decided 
success. Aunt Rachael was in a leas gop. 
demning mood, more inclined to think favour. 
ably of her nephew than on the previous day, 

Beyond a few mild reproofs with 
extravagance and luxury she refrained from 
censuring any of Val's arrangements, 

Perhaps Algy Cavendish’s unexpected pre. 
sence served to shield his friend from mors 
open criticism. Val had invited him with ap 
eye to this, fearing lest the unrestraingg 
niture of a family tea-party might prove to 
much for him. Algy prevented Aunt Rachael 
from presuming too much upon her relation. 


ship, 

The little man could talk well upon almost 
every subject under the sun. When by chance 
a dangerous topic hove in sight, and threatened 
to render Aunt Rachael severe and dogmatic, 
it was amusing to note how actively both 
men avoided it by turning up the nearest 
conversational opening to get out of its way, 

Algy was like a chameleon. He could take 
more than Ong sepect, and he liked to display 
his powers. Before tea was over he had won 
golden opinions from Aunt Rachael asa 
sensible, modest, sober-minded young man, 
with nothing frivolous about him. 

And Ruth! She was in a state of shy, silent 
rapture. Everything delighted her. The large 
pleasant room, containing so many beautiful 
objects for the eye to rest upon, the newness 
of her surroundings, the busy life in the street 
below, were alike welcome to one used only to 
grey, unbroken dulness. 

Rath liked Valentine's friend. He wasa 
very amiable, interesting young man, she 
thought, one whose manner seemed to set her 
at ease directly, but most of all she liked Val 
himself. 

Handsome, débonnaire, with the easy, grace- 
fal bearing imparted by extensive social inter. 
course and good breeding, Val was exacil 
the sort of man to takea young girl's 
by storm. And when that girl had seen only 
Quakers—good fellows, certainly, but sadly 
wanting in manly beauty and su i 
polish, in savoir-vivre—the danger that she 
would fall in love with him was great. 

Algy’s eyelids had gone up a little on be. 
holding Ruth. Her rare delicate beauty, 
emphasized by the graceful simplicity of her 
dress, had taken him by surprise. 

“She would make a lovely Madonna,” he 
mentally decided. ‘These fair innocent 
faces are almost perfect in repose. And the 
old lady wants putting under a glass cas. 
She is too severe, too perfect, in her prim, 
dainty, charming old way for this works 
world. Will Val fall in love with his cousin 
If he doesn’t he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self. Bat for Aurelia I would fall in love with 
her myself.” 

‘You have proved very hospitable, Valen- 
tine,” said Aunt Rachael, in her precise evél 
tones. ‘Country cousins are not always # 
well received by their friends in town.” 

“I’m delighted to have you here,” said Val, 
looking at Rath as he spoke. ‘I want to tele 
you to oe pop eel to-morrow. At what 
time will you ” : 

This was a bold fiche, but it failed # 
ensure success. 

“I shall not be able to go anywhere 
morrow,’’ Aunt Rachael replied ae I 
expect a friend to arrive from Cornw 
of course Rath cannot go without me. Pet. 
haps, before we leave London we a 
ourselves of your kind offer, nephew, but, # 
I told you before, we did not come with t 
idea of indalging in any worldly pleasure. 

Val was conscious of an undutiful lo 
to take his aged relative by the shoulders 
shake her. How obstinate and unyielding s* 
was! It was some comfort to see his ow 
disappointment mirrored in Ruth's grey 7 
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“J am sure Rath would like to see the 
Inventories,” he persisted; ‘‘and you can’t 
always be going to a Meeting, Aunt Rachael.” 

“Ruth cares but little for sights and plea- 
sures, 1am glad tosay. She can wait until [ 
am able to accompany her, Valentine.” 

Algy interposed by asking for some music. 
Without any pretty excuses Ruth rose at 
once, and went to the piaao. 

She played Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Song without 
Words,” at his request, in truthful, sympa- 
thetic style, Val standing beside her to turn 
ever the music, while Algy good-naturedly 
devoted himself to Aunt Rachael. 

“J am awfully sorry that I can’t get per- 
mission to take you anywhere yet,’’ murmured 
Val, as she ceased playing. ‘ Aunt Rachael is 
more unbending than ever. I shall console 
myself, theugh, by giving you a daily call, 
unless you think you will get tired of seeing 
me so often, Ruth !”’ 

She smiled up at him through some unshed 
éears. 

The disappointment to her had been more 
bitter than he could realise, because her plea- 
sures were so few. 

His promise of calling daily had taken 
half the sting away, however. 

“T shall be glad to see you,’’ she said, 
trankly. “Yes, I do feel disappointed at not 
going anywhere. At the same time it is only 
a little thing, and I have always had to resign 
my will at the bidding of another. Iam used 
to it.” 

How brave and patient she was, how sub. 
missive under circumstances that would have 
induced the majority of girls to rebel! Val’s 
admiration and interest were steadily rising. 

‘*T shall certainly come to Verney-street to- 
morrow,” he said, as she rose from the piano, 
“and I will bring the books I promised to lend 
you with me,” 

“ What have you done with the dogs? ’’ she 
inquired, brightly ; ‘‘I am so fond of dogs. I 
was getting quite intimate with yours yester- 
day. Have you banished them on our ac- 
count ?” 

“Yes, but they shall come up if you are not 
afraid of them. I expect they’ve howled them- 
eC patel nearly hoarse by this time in the 


Jem, Miggs, and the puppies were accord- 
ingly summoned. They appeared ina state 
of intense excitement and delight, not un- 
mingled with a at having been kept 
in durance vile so long. 

Rath knelt down and fed them with bis- 
cuits, Val watching her admiringly the while. 

iggs placed her puppies one by one in the 

"s lap, thumping her scrap of a tail against 
floor, and glancing up with eyes full of 
maternal pride as Ruth fondled and caressed 


“The vain old thing! She wants you to 
admire her progeny,” said Val, laughingly. 
“It is a weakness that canine and human 
mothers share in common.” 

“And avery pardonable one,” said Ruth, 
defending her sex, like a true woman, against 

ine aspersions. 

“Well, what do you think of my relations?” 
Val inquired when they had gone. 

_ “The girl is charming, Marg tee 4 charm. 
ing!” said Algy, effusively. “F , simple, 
anaffected, yet with plenty of sense and intel- 
lect. Iam rather afraid of the old lady. It 
isa pity that such a girl should be left entirely 
inher hands. She will spoil her in the shap- 


tog prodees.” 
“Just my opinion, yet I don’t know how to 
prevent it. Poor little Ruth! I should like 


0 rescue her from such well-meant tyranny 
ware phon ae Pape og in iactaning ra — 
only give her a passing gleam o 

pleasure I should be glad.” 
. there’s a will there’sa way. You've 
the will, now it remains to find the way. 
ser you going to Lady Vernon’s 


PR hes I've got an invite. Are you going?” 
am,” 


34 


‘Then needless to say, the fair Aurelia will 
be there. Is she as cruelas ever, Algy?”’ 

‘‘There isn’t much spare sentiment about 
her. I can’t say she treats me worse than she 
does other men though. It is one of thearticles 
of her creed to profess hatred towards all men, 
you know.” 

**Of course; she belongs to the strong- 
minded sisterhood. That in itself would be 
sufficient to make me hate her. In my 
pew a female savant is the most objection- 
able creature under the sun.” 

“But Aurelia is an exceptional instance ! 
Ter learning only serves to render her delight- 
fally piquant. She might be the offspring of a 
marriage between the Latin Grammar and 
Miss Braddon’s latest novel.” 

“ Well, I don’t want to disparage your lady 
love, old man! If she satisfies you that is 
all-sufficient. Have you ventured to propose 
to her yet?” 

‘*Propose! not I. That would be to lose 
her confidence, to render myself ridiculous in 
her eyes af once. No. I wait my time. 
Aurelia is not an ordinary girl, to be wooed in 
the ordinary way. I raust overcome her dis- 
like to men, or rather, I should say, to one 
man in particular, before I ask her to become 
my wife. Otherwise, the result would be 
failure, complete and absolute.” 

‘* How are you going to storm the castle of 
this Princess Ida?”’ 

‘I'm going to make use of her father, the 
Colonel. When my plan is thoroughly 
matured I'll unfold it for your admiring 
inspection.” 

Val Carzon and Algy Cavendish met again 
later on in Lady Vernon’s spacious rooms, 
scintillating with lights and mirrors, fragrant 
with flowers, resounding with music, low, 
soft, languorous music stealing in upon the 
senses like a dream, full of vague, mingled 
pleasure and pain. 

Val, who had evidently got Ruth upon the 
brain, was in no hurry to provide himself with 
&@ partner. 

Algy, on the other hand, caught sight of his 
divinity, hurried across to her, and wrote his 
name on her tablets for several dances. 

‘* You have taken more than your fair share,”’ 
said Aurelia FitzMarkham, calmly. ‘“Sel- 
fishness, and greed! Men monopolise those 
amiable qualities to such an extent I’m sure 
I wonder that any remain over—that a selfish 
or greedy woman should exist.” 

Miss FitzMarkham was a tall, self-pos- 
sessed girl of nineteen, with short wavy brown 
hair, pretty short-sighted brown eyes, regular 
features, a piquant nose, and a firm little 
mouth. As a rule she wore glasses, that added 
to the attractive piquancy of her appearance, 
imparting a learned erudite air to rounded, 
youthful loveliness. 

Aurelia was a Girton girl. She had passed 
countless examinations, once even high ho- 


nours. Grave college dons had bestowed well- 
merited praise upon her, many an under- 
graduate would have been glad to possess 


her knowledge of Greek and Mathematics, 
Aurelia’s er points. 

Blended with Aurelia’s learning was a 
strong desire to assist in the emancipation of 
her sex from masculine thraldom. She 
wished to throw open all trades and profes- 
sions to women, to gain electoral privileges 
for them. It would be hard to say what 
Aurelia in her grateful enthusiasm did not 
hope to achieve. She threw herself heart and 
soul into the struggle for supremacy ; plat- 
form speeches came easy to her, the higher 
education of women was her favourite 
theme. 

As a rule, young men fought shy of Aurelia 
FitzMarkham. They were afraid of her 
learning, and her caustic speeches. She 
treated them in such a cavalier manner that 
their amour propre was soon offended. 

Algy Cavendish, however, had contrived to 
fall Ties in love with the pretty, clever 
man-hating girl. He was far too shrewd to 
ruin his chance of winning her by a pre- 





\ mature proposal. He contented himeelf for 


the present with sturdily standing his ground, 
and showing that he was not in the least 
afraid of her. His wit was as keen as hers, 
and in return for snubs and sarcastic speeches 
Algy generally contrived to give his lady-love 
‘as good as she sent.” 

Aurelia recognised this, and in her heart 
respected the little man for being so plucky. 
No other line of action would have succeeded 
with her. Nevertheless, she was not going to 
allow her respect to appear upon the sur- 
face. 

**T don’t approve of indiscriminate acts of 
self. sacrifice,” said Algy, lazily. ‘‘ How do E 
know, if I were to resign one of my dances 
with you, that the man I gave it up to 
wouldn’t laugh at me for being such an idiot. 
T don't mean to giveit up. I can’t possibly 
stand lower in your opinion than I do at 
present, Miss Fitz Markham.” 

‘*He hasn't even an atom of self-respect 
left,” said Aurelia, witheringly. ‘Well, I 
suppose you must have the dances against 
which you have scrawled your name—that is, 
if I stay long enough.” 

‘‘ Why should you leave early ?”’ 

‘*T want to get papa away from that hate- 
ful woman, Mrs. Whycherley. He has been 
talking to her for the last half-hour. If I 
am not careful she will marry him before the 
season is over. Papa is a sad trouble to me. 
Look at them! Would you imagine that, at 
their age, people could be such idiots?” _ 

Algy glanced across to the velvet lounge 
upon which Colonel FitzMarkham and his 
companion were seated. 

The Colonel, a tall fresh-coloured man of 
sixty, with long grey whiskers—the true 
Piccadilly ‘‘ weeper ’-—and a naturally boyish, 
mercurial air, was talking earnestly to Mrs. 
Whycherley, a well-preserved, handsome, 
middle-aged widow. 

“But if you could once get him satisfac- 
torily married he would be off your hands!” 
said Algy gravely, aware of the Colonel's 
weakness for matrimony and the trouble it 
entailed upon his vr of whom the old 
warrior stood in no little awe. 

** Of course; but he never falls in love, as 
he calls it, with the right person,’’ said 
Aurelia, flashing an angry glance in the direc- 
tion of the culprits. ‘Last year it was 
actually a person serving in a shop. I only 
found it out just in time to carry him 
off to Nice by sheer force. The year before 
it was a young governess; now it is Mrs. 
Whycherley, of whom we know little or no- 
thing. I’m quite sure she would make him 
miserable if Ilet him marry her, and I want 
to save him from such a fate, richly as he 
deserves it. Ever since I was fourteen I have 
been engaged in looking after papa, and saving 
him from the unsuitable marriage he is bent 
upon making. Oar relative positions are 
onmeet reversed.” 

“Shall I try to find out what I can with 
py to Mrs. Whycherley’s antecedents?” 
asked Algy, compassionately. ‘‘Then you 
would have something definite to go upon.” 

“ Thanks! If you only would I should be for 
ever grateful. You can’t wonder that I des- 
= men when papa makes such a goose of 

imself, and wants so much keeping in 
order.” 

Algy and Aurelia danced together several 
times, while the Colonel and Mrs. Whycherley 


chatted amiably. 
Unable to bear it any longer Aurelia swept 
up to them. . 
“Papa, I am ready to go home!” she said, 
imperiously. 


“ But, my dear, it’s so early, and ——” 

‘‘My head aches, and I can’t stay any 
longer. I’m sure Mrs. Whycherley must be 
quite tired of talking to and playing 
wall-flower. She will be glad to get rid of 
us.”” 

The reluctant Colonel rose and Aurelia led 
him away, after exchanging a defiant, com- 
jer at glance with her fair antazonist, the 
widow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


May had glided gently, pleasantly, brightly 
ino June, tho month of roses. Sunny skies 
and balmy air rendered even London endur- 
able. 

Aunt Rachael and Ruth Inglefield were still 
in town. A slight illness had prevented them 
from rettrning to Penwyr until the patient, 
Aunt Rachael, should be strong enough to bear 
the journey. 

Val Curzon had kept his promise with regard 
to the daily call, becoming more and more en- 
amoured'of Ruth each time they met. Con- 
fidential intercourse between them was out of 
the question, since Aunt Rachael was always 

resent when Val arrived with his offering of 

ks or fruitand flowers. Yet Ruth regarded 
these visits as the one bright redeeming feature 
in her otherwise sad constrained young life. 
Could Aunt Rachael have guessed how much 
they meant to her—how every word and look 
of Val’s was,treasured up in the girl’s heart— 
she might have hastened her departure, and 
done her best to stamp out the charming pas- 
sion. 

Not even to herself did Ruth confess that 
she was in love with her consin. Such a con- 
fession would, in her opinion, have-implied a 
lack of modesty. No, in her vague, timid 
happiness she shrank from sounding the depths 
of her own heart. 

Life had suddenly become rich, and full, 
and precious, gliding along with an under- 
current of deep, passionate feeling akin to 
pain in its dreamy intensity. What had 
caused this change, and how long it would 
last ? she dared not ask herself. 

Meanwhile Aunt Rachael recovered, and 

ke of going homeina few days. Home! 
the word sent a dreary thrill through Rath. 
It meant the extinction of the soft, radiant, 
glowing light that was shining now upon her 
ife, and transforming the world into a region 
of delight. How could she ever go back to that 
chill, dry, arid existence after having for awhile 
gazed down upon sucha dazzling vista of hope, 
and love, and happiness? 

Home! That would mean saying good-bye 
to Val Curzon. The thought was too much 
for Ruth. She hid her face in her hands, and 
sobbed helplessly, decolately. 

‘““Why, my dear little girl, what is the 
matter ?”’ 

The voice was Val’s. He had stolen upon 
herunawares. Ruth sprang up with crimson 
cheeks, and strove to give him a tranquil, 
ordinary greeting. 

‘*I—I was feeling rather dull,” she mur- 
mured, confusedly, ‘‘ How quietly you must 
have come in! [ am not often so foolish, 
cousin ,;Valentine. Only I am alone to-day. 
Aunt Rachael has gone to Brighton to see a 
friend there who is ill. She will not return 
till to-morrow morning. Meanwhile, I have 
all the pecking to do. We leave town, you 
know, the day after to morrow !”’ 

‘* Yes, and you have seen nothingof it beyond 
Exeter Hall,” said Val, indignantly. ‘ Knough 
to set any girl crying. Run upstairs, and put 
foes things on at once, like a good, sensible, 
ittle woman. I'm going to take you to the 
Inventories ; and your packing can stand over 
till to-morrow!” Y 

‘But what will Aunt Rachael say?’’ in. 
quired the girl, half fearful, half delighted. 
“She will be so angry.” 

‘Oh! I'll make things right with her. I'll 
say I carried you off by sheer force, in spite 
of Martha Browning’s protest, Why, Ruth, 
you forget that we are cousins. Doesn’t that 
give mea right to take you anywHere? Of 
course it does, Run away, and don’t be long 
getting ready. We couldn’t have a more 
glorious morning! ” 

His authoritative, masterful manner 
swept away Ruth’s seruples like cobwebs. 
Surely Aunt Rachael could not be so very 
pen od when Val explained the escapade to her 
in his airy, irresistible fashion ! 

She came down in less than ten minutes, 
looking very lovely in her grey dress and lace 





cape, a compact little white bonnet, trimmed 
with salmon-coloured velvet, crowning her 
golden braids, a big lace sunshade in her well. 
gloved band. 

‘*Bless you! I hope you'll enjoy yourself!”’ 
said Martha Browning, heartily. ‘‘ You’ve had 
no enjoyment since here you’ve been. You'll 
take good care of Ruth, sir,” turning rather 
uneasily to Val. ‘‘ You see, Miss Hargrave 
left her with me, and ——” 

**Don’t worry yourself, Mrs. Browning. 
I admit your responsibility ; but I am quite 
capable of taking care of Miss Ruth,’’ said 
Val, witha smile. “I'll return her to you, 
safe and sound to-night, after the illumina. 
tion. She must wait to see that, you know; 
and Miss Hargrave will forgive me for carry- 
ing her off when I tell the tale to-morrow. 
I'll say you did your very utmost to prevent 
it, that we left you the very imageof rage and 
despair in the front hall. Now, Ruth.” 

He put her into a hansom, sprang in beside 
her, and they were soon bowling smoothly 
along in the direction of South Kensington. 

“Ob, Valentine! what have you done?” 
said Ruth, her eyes sparkling, the delicate 
colour mounting in her fair face. I’m quite 
afraid to think of to-morrow.” 

“To day has got to come first,” said Val 
philosophically. 

He had planned the affair immediately on 
hearing Aunt Rachael express her intention of 
going to Brighton. 

“I wish you would call me Val, Ruth. Life 
isn’t long enough to get round Valentine so 
often.” 

“Will there be any music, Val, at the 
Inventories ? "’ 

“Music! No end. You can listen to the 
band on the terraces, then you can stroll into 
the Albert Hall, where there is always an 
organ recital or a concert in full swing, then 
band again, and soon. It’s perpetual feast 
of music.” 

Val felt her arm flutter a little tremulously 
within his as they ssed the grand 
equestrian statue in the entrance, and 
descended the wide, shallow steps leading into 
the exhibition building. 

The grandeur and vastness of it all awed 
and astonished Ruth. As she became acous- 
tomed to the — her enjoyment increased. 

The machinery did not interest her much, 
but the jewellery, the china and porcelain, the 
art furniture, the musical instruments, evoked 
many an expression of wondering delight ! 

Ruth was fond of all things, lovely ; and 
their absence, so far as her life at Penwyr was 
concerned, had often filled her with stifled 


regret. 

* Took, Val!” she said rapturously, pointing 
to a superb dessert-service, the ice plates re- 
presenting a large full-blown chrysanthemum, 
the spoons consisting of a pink bud with a 
long green stalk. ‘Are they not lovely? 
How | should like to be able to buy them! 
Although that is foolish,” she continned, 
smiling at her own enthusiasm, “since I'should 
have no place of my own to put them in, and 
we never give dinner-parties at Penwyr.”’ 

‘That would be'a more suitable purchase,” 
said Val, pointing to a small yachting’piano, 
painted a delicate ivory-white, with a spray of 
apple-blossoms across the front, and a white 
satin music-stool to match. ‘I should like'to 
see you seated at such an instrument, Rat)!” 

Some idea of purchasing it for her flit:ed 
across his mind as they walked away to 


another part of the building. Ruth had to 
see the Russian, Japanese, and Chinese de- 
partments, the Aquarium, the ‘Graphic’ 


room, the grounds, and all in one short day ! 
As Val impressed upon her, they had no time 
to lose. ‘ 

Many a visitor to the Exhibition turned to 
look after Ruth Inglefield as she went along 
leaning on Val's arm, regardless of the notice 
her rare, delicate beauty excited. 

Val felt proud of his companion, more than 
ever bent upon winning her love, and rescuing 
-— from Aunt Rachael by making her his 
wife. 


Ruth was intensely happy. The ‘faot of 
being with Val Curzon heightened the enjoy. 
ment of her stolen holiday, and rendered it’ a 
thousand times more precious. Without him 
the Inventories for her would have lost half 
their charm. 

She had known s0 little happiness, poor 
child ; she had had to husband that little so 
carefully that to have so much come at once 
seemed almost a wasteful luxury of bliss; a 
perfect rioting in delight. 

“Shall we go into the grounds now?” 
asked Val, lateron. ‘‘ The band of the Scots 
Guards will be playing there directly.” 

‘IT haven't seen Old London! ’’ replied the 
girl, gently. ‘I should so much like to gee 
that first!” 

“By Jove! no. I had forgotten Old Lon. 
don. It’s by a long way the best part of the 
show. Wecan afford to spend just halfan. 
hour there, Ruth.”’ 

He watched her face as they went slowl 
through the picturesque, narrow street, with 
its admirable imitation of quaint, gabled 
houses oneither side. The low-browed sho 
each with its sign-board swinging over t 
door, the old-fashioned trades being carried 
on inside, the shop-people clothed in old: Eng. 
lish costume, the air of antiquity that per- 
vaded everything, increased her sense of 
wondering delight. 

‘‘ We have drifted back to the middle ages,”” 
she said, softly, stopping to watch the'skilfab 
metal-workers. ‘ How quiet, and 
and old it all is! The rush and hurry of 
modern life seems shut out altogether Oh, 
listen to the chimes!” as the giants on the 
church tower struck their bells, and ‘‘ Poor 
Bessie was a Sailor's Bride” floated softly 
down in-mellow, silvery notes. ‘‘ Oh, Vall.it 
is perfect! I could stay in Old London alk 
day.” 

** Prithee, then, enter in, fair maid,” said’ 
Val, laughingly, as they reached the sweet. 
shop, presided over by a very pretty girl. 
Don't you see the announcement ?—‘ We have 
; this day made Old London rock.’ It would, 
: be rank heresy to pass without. buying some.” 

As if in a dream Ruth Inglefield suffered 
Val to lead her upstairs and down, through 
galleries filled with exquisite art-furniture 
and church work, till they stood in Dick 
Whittington’s parlour. 

There was a rose-stall in the low doorway, 
Val bought some roses, delicious creamy half- 
blown buds, and handed them to Ruth, with a 
tender expressive look in his grey eyes. 

‘‘Gather ye roses while ye may,” -he mur- 
mered playfully, as he placed them in her 


She might have said that she had been 
gathering roses all day, the deep-scented, crim- 
son-hearted, dewy roses of love’s own plant 
ing. 
It was a time of growth and expansion for 
Rath. Ordinary moods and feelings no 
longer swayed her. The daring deed of 
which she had been guilty was forgotten. 
Completely carried away by the joy and 
excitement of the moment she surrend 
herself to the inrush of fresh experiences, 
thoughts of to-morrow had ceased to trouble 
her. 

Just outside Dick Whittington's parlour 
was a wooden bench placed against the wall, 
exactly opposite to the clock-tower. Rath 
sat down on it to rest for a few minutes, not 
so much because she felt tired as from & 
reluctance to leave Old London. 

The afternoon refulgence, warm, a 
ethereal, the steady stream of well-dressed 
men and women passing up and down the 
quaint old street, the rich, heavy scent of 
roses coming from the stall round’the corner, 
the melody of the chimes, sank deeply into her 
heart as she drank in the beauty of thenever- 
to-be-forgotten scene. : 

“ We really must go now, Ruth, or you will 
see nothing of the grounds,” seid Val, break- 
ing in reluctantly upon her reverie, 

With one last lingering look-Ruth rose, and 
accompanied him from the enchanted spot. 
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so . : . 
uWe can eat our ices and listen to the 
band playing in the kiosk at the same time,”’ 
yal remarked, 23 they entered the grounds; 
ugherefreshment pavilion is close to the ter- 


ary I have never tasted_them,” said 
path simply. ‘I suppose they are delicious 
in hot weather ? ce san’? 

«She has never tasted an ice,” repeated 
Valgravely. ‘‘ What sort of people are they 
gho live at Penwyr, Ruth?” : aes 

“Not the sort of people to indulge in ices,” 
gid Ruth, merrily. “Aurt Rachael would 
denounce them as luxurious and unwhole- 

” 
aie shall pass your own opinion upon 
them,” said Val, taking possession of a little 
marble-topped table very near to the band, and 

‘ing his order. ‘I'm quite sure it will be a 

vourable-one. It would be positively wicked 
ty object to ice-cream, Rath!” 

ate their ices, listened to the bamd, in- 

the great conservatory, and devoted 
ten minutes to the Albert Hall, in which the 
great was booming away, filling it with 
waves sound. 

“J shall never, never forget to-day,’ said 
Rath, whenthey were sitting on the terracerest. 
ing after their exertions. ‘‘ It has been like a 
day snatohed from fairyland. I am afraid 
Penwyrwill seem duller than ever after this.” 

“You: won't always live at Penwyr,”’ said 
Val confidently, ‘‘and I shall be coming to 
pay you # visit before long.” 

Her sweet face brightened. 
“You will run away again in despair. 
Penwyr is frightfully quiet. What should 
induce-you.to.go there ?”’ 
“A variety-of motives. Ruth, would you 
besorry to leave Penwyr for good and all?”’ 
“No,” she replied, with sad frankness. ‘I 
have.never-liked it. But itis my home, and 
it : marry Ephraim Barclay I am not likely 
ever toleave it.”’ 
“Epbraim Barclay !’’ ejaculated Val, ‘‘ who 
the deuce is he? I beg your peptce, Ruth, 
but I wasn’teven aware of your being engaged. 
It has taken me completely by surprise.” 
“He is the doctor’s son,’”’ explained Ruth, 
adull, hopeless ring creeping into her voice. 
“He belongs'to the Society of Friends, and it 
is Aunt Rachael’s wish that I should marry 
him some day. We are not exactly engaged, 
butit'amounts to the same thing.” 
“Andof course you are no end in love with 
him?” said Val Curzon, coldly, mentally 
absent Ephraim for daring to exist. 
“No, that is what troubles me,” she replied, 
her fair face aflame, her eyes drooping, “I 
can't love Ephraim. He is good, and I res- 
pect him very much, yet-——”’ 
“One seg to be = R. ss something 
me D respect for their future partner 
m Js it not so, Ruth?” he inteepneadl 
pace brief fit of jealousy dissipated by 
words. “You shall not be forced into 
matrying this-man if I can prevent it.” 
“Aunt Rachael expects it of me,” she fal- 
tered, ‘and I.do not like to cross her wishes. 
She has been very kind to me since my father 
and mother died, learing me quite unprovided 





, and it is the wish. of her heart that I 
thould marry Ephraim Barclay. Yet I think 
of the two, if I could have my choice, I would 
ttherdie. He hasn’ta desire beyond Penwyr, 
= T—Thave so many.” 

‘Marriage with him would crush you,” 
sid Val, fiercely. ‘Your fertile mind and 
Warm, @Xpansive sympathies require a wider 
social and intellectual horizon than Penwyr, 
and Epbraim Barclay can offer you. Rath, 

% Would it give you less pain to become 

my wife were - to offer myself to Aunt 
as your i ; i 

Barclay?” usband instead of Ephraim 

“ Your wife? Oh, Val! I did not even know 
you cared for me in that way !”’ 

+He tone was enough, so full of glad sur- 
Prise, and perfect loving trust. 

How could I help it?” he asked, with the 
rs of reverence aroused by her pure un- 

orldly nature still strong upon him, 


a# 





“ Rath, sweet angel, give me my answer in 
three words—I love you.” ; 

‘I love you. Val, dear Val! I have done 
nothing to deserve such wonderful happiness. 
Tt almost frightens me. Are you quite sure 
that you have not made a mistake? I know 
that I am not like other girls, that I am 
ignorant and rustic——” 

“ Hush! that is why I love you, because you 
are not as other girls. You know nothing of 
coquetry, your nature is as clear as crystal. 
Love, candour, high principle, are the 
qualities I most admire in a wife, and you 
possess them all.’’ 

‘* And Aunt Rachael?” 

*T am not afraid of her. She has been 
very gracious to me lately, and why should 
she favour Ephraim Barclay’s suit before that 
of her own nephew? My strongest argument 
will be that we love each other, darling !”’ 

The illumination of the grounds later on 
was a very beautiful sight. The falling, 
many-hued waters, the trees hung with burn- 
ing jewels, the instantaneous transition from 
darkness to light, evoked Ruth’s warmest 
admiration. Yet,in the midst of the fairy- 
like scene she was conscious of a yet deeper 
delight that would still be hers when the 
brilliant grounds had relapsed into silence and 
darkness—the knowledge of Val Curzon’s 
love. 

He took her back to Verney-street when it 
was all over. The reaction in Ruth’s case 
from so much excitement was beginning to 
set in. She felt a little afraid of her own 
temerity. 

‘© You will come to-morrow?” she whispered, 
as the cab stopped. 

‘“Of course; until ‘then say nothing. Now 
kiss me, darling, and run in.’ 

She obeyed with the willing submission of 
love. Val waited until the door had closed 
behind her, and then drove away to his own 
rooms. 

In the hall Martha Browning turned a 
frightened face towards the happy, radiant 
irl. 
i To think that it should have happened so, 
Miss Ruth!” she said, despairingly ; ‘‘ your 
aunt——”’ ; 

‘Ts that my niece?” asked a clear, cold 
voice from the top of the stairs. 

Glancing hastily up, Ruth beheld Aunt 
Rachael and Ephram Barclay standing by 
the drawing-room door in readiness to receive 
her. 





CHAPTER V. 


confronted her niece with a stern-set look on 
her fine-old face, a look which Ruth secretly 
dreaded. 

Aunt Rachael never stormed, but her great, 
deep anger when aroused was far worse to on- 
counter than any sudden burst of passicn. 

‘* What isthe meaning of this, niece Rath?” 
she asked, coldly. 

Ruth's sensitive conscience told her that she 
had done wrong in accompanying Val without 
her aunt's knowledge or permission. She was 
willing to be contrite, to confess herself in ‘the 
wrong, 80 far as Aunt Rachael was concerned ; 
but she felt strangely, pleasantly indifferent 
with regard to Ephraim Barclay's opinion of 
her conduct. 

His anger could not affect her any longer-— 
he had ceased to be of the least importance in 
her eyes. To-morrow, only to-morrow, and 
Val Curzon would assert his right to claim 
her, a right that she was ready to endorse. . 

‘*Consin Valentine asked’ me ‘to go to the 
Inventions Exhibition with him, and I con- 
sented,” said Ruth, determined to shield Va} 
as much as possible. ‘ Aunt Rachael, please 
do not be angry with us. The day was so fine, 
and—and I wanted somuch to go. He took 
every care of me, and brought’me home as soon 
as the illumination was over.” 

‘Thou hast taken advantage of my absence 
to be both disobedient and jeceitful, Rath,” 
replied Aunt Rachael, severely, ‘Thy con- 
duct has both surprised and di inted me. 
Go to thy room at once. Thy cousin Valentine 
is also greatly to blame in this matter. I shall 
not forget to rebuke him when he appears in 
the morning.” 

This was an inauspicious prelude to the an- 
nouncement of their engagement: It might 
go greatly against them. Aunt Rachael might 
refuse her consent. 

Feeling very miserable Ruth turned in 
silence to leave the room. 

Then Ephraim Barclay, swallowing his 
as and vexation, good-naturedly inter: 
posed, 

‘“‘Tt was but a girlish escapade,” he said, 
kindly; ‘and, after all, Ruth was with her 
cousin, Aunt Rachael. Forgive her this once, 
and she will not offend again; of that Iam 
certain.” 

For the first time in her life Ruth proved 
ungrateful. She was inclined to resent 
Ephraim’s words. They might have borne 
reference to some naughty child whose punish- 
ment he wished*to mitigate. 

How different this blunt, patronising kind- 
ness to Val Curzon’s caressing, reverent “love 
and devotion! Ephraim Barciay, square, 
sturdy, homespun, sensible, without an atom 
of romance about ‘him, suffered terribly from 





Frretinc very much like a culprit in the 


presence of her judges, Ruth slowly ascended | comparison with handsome, courtly, debonair 
the stairs. As she did so, Aunt Rachael | Val Curzon, a polished man of the world. 


turned and re-entered the drawing-room. 


Only Ephram Barclay stayed to speak to her. ; 
“Why, Ruth, we could not imagine what} 
had become of thee!” he said kindly, in spite | 


He knew that Aunt Rachael | 


of his vexation. 
was very angry with the girl, and, man-like, 
he dreaded a scene. 

‘‘T have been with my cousin to the Inven- 
tories,’ explained Ruth, hastily. ‘He has, 
only just left me at the door. What has 
brought you to town, Ephraim  &; 

‘‘ Business,” he replied dryly, leading the | 
way into the drawing-room. ‘Thy aunt, who. 
returned shortly after my arrival, has been in | 
a sad state of anxiety about thee, Ruth.” 

Ephraim Barclay was a thick-set young} 





“I require no one to intercede for me,’’ said 
Rath, with a girlish dignity that made 
Ephraim open his eyes in astonishment. 
“If I have done wrong I am ready to accept 
the consequences. Perhaps my cousin's ex- 
planation, when it comes, will serve to lessen 
Aunt Rachael's anger against us both.” 

‘* What has come over her?” asked Ephraim, 
blankly, when she had disappeared. 

Aunt Rachael shook her head. 

“I cannot tell,” she replied; “the child 
perplexes me sadly. I have always found her 
submissive and obedient until now. Perhaps 
I have done wrong in allowing Ruth to see so ~ 
much of her cousin, whois, I regret to say, & 
thorough man of the world, Ephraim. Once 


man of medium height, with a square, fresh- | back in Penwyr, however, his influence over 


coloured face, small, keen eyes, 
chop whiskers. 
unemolional common-sense and respecta- 

bility he was not to besurpassed. 

Beyond this Ephraim Barclay’s gifts did | 
not carry him. Plodding, prudent, ambitious 
in his way, and fair dealing, caring nothing | 
for pleasure, it would have be hard to find | 
® more deserving, worthy and utterly un-| 
interesting young man than Ruth’s Quaker 
lover. 








Once in the drawing room, Aunt Rachael , 


months’ time,”’ said Ephraim, calmly. 
father is going to take me into partnership 
with him, and the sooner that Ruth and I 
settle down to the duties of married life the 
better. 
then.” 


and mutton. | her will quickly fade, and I shall take care 
Asan embodiment of sober, ; never to expose Ruth to temptation by bring- 
ing her to London again.” 


“I shall be ready to marry her in = 
“ y 


She will have a carefal protector 


He loved Ruth in his quiet way, and feeling 


sure of winning her, no element of fear or 
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passion raffled the calm surface of his Quaker 
nature. 

‘Verily, it will be a happy day for me 
when I give her into thy keeping, Ephraim,” 
said Aunt Rachael ina softer tone. ‘ Rath 
is very dear to me, yet I cannot expect to live 
much longer, and I should like to see her mar- 
ried to a good trustworthy man like thyself 
ere I go.” 

Meanwhile the subject of these remarks was 
indulging in the luxury of a good cry before 
retiring to rest. 

It was such an unpleasant ending to a 
delightful day, a very pearl among days! 
What could have brought Aunt Rachael home 
so unexpectedly? And Ephraim Barclay? 
His unwelcome presence in town, might serve 
to complicate matters, and render Aunt 
Rachael more unwilling to turn a favourable 
ear to Val's suit. 

Ruth felt distressed and anxious, yet like 
golden gleams through a drift of grey clouds, 
the consciousness of Val's love, the happy 
hours they had spent together, came to cheer 
her. 

Fate and Aunt Rachael could not be so cruel 
as to keep them apart. 

When Val appeared, his easy well-bred, 
albeit imperious manner would place another 
complexion upon affairs. His silver-tongued 
eloquence would induce Aunt Rachael to 
relent and smile upon their engagement. No 
one could possibly resist Val Curzon’s plead- 
in 


g- 

With this cheering thought to console her 
Ruth fell asleep, to dream confusedly of Val, 
and roses; and mellow chimes, and dancin 
lights, till the sun awoke her by shining fu 
in her face, 

Early as Val Curzon was in arriving, 
Ephraim Barclay had taken the wind out of 
his sails by full half-an-hour. The Quaker 
was chatting amiably with the two ladies, 
when Val entered Martha Browning's little 
drawing-room. . 

“My Quaker rival, by Jove!” thought Val, 
swiftly, feeling both amazed and amused as 
he glanced in Ephraim Barclay’s direction. 
“‘Té must be he. Confound the fellow, how 
thoroughly at home he seems! What the 
deuce can have brought him to town just when 
he was least wanted ?” 

“Ephraim Barclay, my nephew, Valentine 
Curzon; my nephew, Valentine Curzon, 
Ephraim Barclay,” said Aunt Rachael, rising 
and introducing the two men in orthodox 
Quaker fashion, while Ruth hovered timidly 
in the and, 

A flash of recognition shone in Ephraim's 
small grey eyes as he steadily regarded the 
handsome young fellow in the irreproachable 
light suit for the space of a moment. Thena 
stern, almost contemptuous, expression over- 
shadowed his square face. The hand that Val 
Curzon held out to him appeared to have es- 
caped his notice, At any rate he did not 


grasp it. 

Aunt Rachael looked perplexed, Ruth indig- 
nant. Val Curzon’s self-possession was in 
nowise disturbed, however, by the young 
Quaker’s unconventional behaviour. He 
merely lifted his eyebrows and thence towards 
Aunt Rachael, as if no eccentricity was to be 
wondered at in a man dating from the wilds of 
Penwyr. 

Ephraim understood the meaning implied, 
and the colour flew to his face. 

“Mr, Curzon, you and I have met before,” 
he said, roughly. 

“Indeed! You have the advantage of me 
then. I was not aware that I had the 
on of meeting you before to-day,” replied 

al, carelessly. 

The Quaker was a miserable nuisance. 
What right had he tote there at all, when 
Val was impatient to unburden his heart to 
Aunt Rachael and make sure of the woman he 
loved ? 

“Two years ago we were staying at the 
same hotel in Paris,” continued Ephraim Bar- 
clay. “You cannot already have forgotten 
what happened then? I wish from my heart, 


since you are related to Martha Hargrave, 
that we never had met.” . 
‘What do you mean?” demanded Val, 
wheeling abruptly round upon him, “Is it 
your intention to insult me, Mr.—ah—Bar- 
clay? Ishould advise you not to presume 
upon your acquaintance with’these ladies to do 
anything of the kind. I'wasin Paris two years 
ago, but Ican swear that I never met you 
there!” 

“Ephraim, explain thyself,” said Aunt 
Rachael commandingly, ‘‘what hast thou 
against my nephew ?” 

“Simply this,’’ replied Ephraim, tersely. 
“When I was staying in Paris, with the 
invalid gentleman who had engaged me as his 
medical attendant, Mr. Curzon put up at the 
same hotel. I was in the habit of meeting 
him every day at table d’héte. It is impossible 


that he can have forgotten me. He not 
been there long before he was challenged by a 
gentleman to whose wife he had made 
advances, dishonourable advances. They 


fought, and the French gentleman was severely 
wounded. Soon after this Mr. Curzon was 
wanted by the French police on a charge of 
circulating forged bank-notes. He decamped 
hastily without paying his hotel-bill, and 
from that day until now I have never seen 
him. That he should prove to be your 
nephew fills me with regret. Nevertheless, the 
truth must be told, if only to rid you of such 
an objectionable character. “ 

“You miserable liar t’’ flushed Val Curzon. 
beside himself with fury. ‘Do you mean to 
affirm that I and the swindler you mentioned 
just now are one and the same?” 

‘Certainly,’ said Ephraim, standing his 
ground. ‘If I were not positive as to your 
identity I should hesitate to bring such a 
serious charge against you. I recognised you 
directly you entered the room. Perhaps it 
will be as well for you at once to leave it, while 
the opportunity is yours.” 

This was too much, even for Val Curzon. 
The words had scarcely lett Ephraim’s mouth 
ere he found himself at the other end of the 
room without the trouble of walking there. 

* Aunt Rachael, Ruth, itis an infamous 
falsehood!” Val cried hotly. ‘‘ This fellow 
accuses me of being a libertine, a swindler. 
He pretends to recognise me, whereas I 
have never seen him until to-day. Am I to 
take such things calmly ?” 

“It was not necessary to knock thine 
accuser down, nephew,” said Aunt Rachael, 
rebukingly. ‘Far better to refute the 
accusation, if, indeed, thou art able to do so.” 

“Of course I am. None the less he shall 
be made to suffer for the insult intended. 
Which hotel do you allude to?’”? demanded 
Val of the Quaker,’who had picked himself up 
again, but, true to his tenets, refrained from 
returning the blow. 

“The Hotel d’Angleterre.’’ 

“ And I always stay at the Hotel de Paris,” 
said Val, beginning to cool down and regret 
his violence. “It is a case of nat Fo oe 
identity. I have never stayed at any other 
hotel in Paris.” 

“We can ascertain that by writing to the 
~ age proprietors,” said Ephraim, dog- 
§ y. “I will admit no mistake, Voice, 

eatunes, all are the same. You cannot deceive 
me, Mr. Curzon.” 

* Aunt Rachael, you must decide between 
this man’s story and mine,” said Val, turning 
to the bewildered, distressed old lady. ‘It is 
| word against his at present. Will you 

ow your nephew to be unjustly branded as 
a libertine, a swi , without any proof 
save the assertion of a fellow who, for aught 
I know, may be raving mad?” 

‘* What can I say, what am I to think?” 
asked Aunt Rachael, sorrowfully. ‘You 
admit having been in Paris at the time, and 
Ephraim Barclay never told a lie in his life. 
Oh, Valentine! dear as you are to me, you 
must refrain from coming here until you have 
succeeded in refuting a charge so serious. If 





you have been led into evil ways ——” 








sae ae 
cried an indignant young voice, “ Valenting 
is incapable of the conduct imputed to hin 
by Ephraim Barclay. There is a 
mistake somewhere, and till it is cleared up | 
at least, can trust him implicitly, [ know he 
is innocent.” 
As Ruth spoke, with glowing ch 
bright eyes, half afraid of her own wae om 
yet determined to defend her lover, Val( 
drew her towards him and kissed her beton 
them all. 
“Thank you, darling!” he saidgently, «g, 
long as you trust and believe in me the rey 







































matters little.” “Cou 

“Ruth! Valentine!” exclaimed Aunt Ry “Mis 
chael, while Ephraim Barclay made a f bat 
movement as if to separate the lovers, . Btil 


‘Aunt Rachael, yesterday Ruth promis 
to be my wife!” explained ,Val, quietly, «} 
was my intention to ask your consent to oy 
engagement in proper form. I hope when] 
have proved the unfounded nature of this 
gentleman's story that you will not refuse} 
give her to me.” 

“It is impossible,” said Aunt Rachad, 
sternly. ‘I have promised tah On 
Barclay. They are to be ied thre 
months’ hence.” 

“I cannot marry Ephraim Barclay, aunt" 
replied Ruth gently, but firmly. “Icare no 
thing for him, therefore I should wrong hin 
were I to become his wife. I do not wishtp 
disobey you, but in this matter I must decid: 
for myself. Valentine loves me and—and his 
love is returned !”’ 

“You are a foolish, disobedient girl,” sid 
Aunt Rachael, recovering from her surpris, 
** You are not old enough yet to decide whi 
is best for yourself. Nephew Valentine, pny 
leave us!” 

‘‘ Remember, Ruth, I hold you to your pr. 
mise, to remain faithful to me till I am freew 
claim you!” were Val’s parting words as he 
left the drawing-room in anything but 
enviable frame of mind. 


(To be continued.) 
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An ENTERPRISING Ascuret: ae 
one end of the royal palace of Naples, whid 
is the future home of the Crown Prince, ii 
the theatre of San Carlo, which has an int. 
resting story. When Charles III. was th 
King of Naples, he issued orders for the mos 
magnificent theatre of Europe to be built ia 
the shortest time possible. Angelo é 
a Neapolitan Architect, offered to complete it 
in three months, and by great effort ani 
energy, actually did so. On the opening night 
the king sent for the architect to come to the 
royal balcony, and there publicl 
his work, adding that only one thing waslad- 
tag, ‘leading trom the’ palace iato the tad 
case, m the in ‘ 
for the use of the royal family. The arcii 
tect bowed low, and retired that pal > 
might begin. When the play was 

the architect appeared before the king, my: 
ing,—“ Your Majesty's wish is accomplished, 
and preceded the astonished monarch to & pt 
vate entrance in one end of the theatre. b 
the three hours that the acting had eng 
the king's attention, the untiring 
had collected his workmen, and by almost 
superhuman effort had completed his ‘ash 
He had torn down partitions and nl 
logs of wood for a stairway ; but elegant 
vet carpets and beautiful curtains concealed 
the rough floors and defaced walls, whiles 
skilful arrangement of handsome mirrors and 
chandeliers produced a manger effect, ani 
made the whole seem the work of fairy hands 
Afterwards, the entrance was properly finish 
and last summer, says a writer, from 
the through this private door, and stool 
in the royal balcony where the king nt 
ceived the architect nearly one hundred 
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* Aunt Rachael, how can you doubt him?” 


fifty years before. 
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THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER, 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tas day following his arrival, Captain Eliot 
drove over to Danesford in a dog-cart, imme- 
diately after lancheon. A pretty pony-carriage 
and pair of cream-coloured ponies, decked 
with bells, was standing at the door, and two 
ts in livery were waiting on the steps. 
«Gould he see Miss Darvall ?” he inquired. 
“Miss Darvall was just going out,” rejoined 


the butler. . 

“§till I think she will see me/” said Cap. 
tain Eliot, sending in his card and alighting 
with confidence. 

After a very long delay, the-answer came 
“that Miss Darvall was not feeling very well, 
and could not receive Captain Eliot, but that 
Mrs. Darvall was at home; the ponies were 
to be taken back to the stables.” 

«This excuse shall not serye her!” he said 
to himself, fiercely. ‘‘ She thinks she is deal- 
ing with Mary. Can you let me have a sheet 
of paper and a pencil?” he asked of the 
cerical-looking butler. ‘ My errand, -to-day, 
is of the greatest importance.’’ 

The required paper and pencil was speedily 
forthcoming, and, in two minutes the follow- 
ing little note had been dashed off, twisted up, 
addressed, and despatched to Miss Darvall, 
who, still wearing her hat, was peeping from 

ind the blind upstairs, in hopes of seeing 
her unwelcome visitor drive away ! 

No doubt he had come to say something 
disagreeable. She really must get round Mary 
before she met Captain Eliot. 

As she stood revolving various plans for her 
own comfort, the note he had just written 
was respectfully handed to her. It ran as 

WS :— 


“Dean Mrs. Campbell,—Can you not spare 
me & few minutes’, conversation? If it is 
quite impossible I must address myself to 
your father instead.— Yours faithfully, 

““M, Exror.” 


“Mrs, Campbell“ indeed! Oh, show him 
up!” tarning!to her maid. ‘ Send him into 
the little drawing-room ; say I will be down 
at once, andjgo and bring me up here a decanter 
of sherry, and a wine-glass. I must brace 
up my courage for a g scene, I fancy,’’ she 
said to ,» a8 she removed her hat and 
es Aap smoothed her hair, and looked at 

in the glass. +182 

As her visitor waited below Mr. Darvall 

through the hall, and, after staring at 

for a moment with a heavy look of.dim 
ition, came forward and said,— 

= in Eliot! When did you come 

down? Very pleased to see you. The ladies 

are dh at home, Sas —_ into my 

pay me a visit first urns is away, 

and I’m a bit dull.” . 

Max removed his hat, and followed the 
ing fSigare of his host into a small room 
off the hall that smelt like a low public. 

80 poe | was the aroma of] rum and 
y and rank tobacco. 
Tt had originally been old Mr. Darvall’s 


Writing-room, and opened off the library, 
Hong was usually entered,”as now, from 


And what a change had come over its ap- 
oe! Old proof cage Nene gece had 
een removed, and cheap racing and yachting 
Pictures covered the walls, as well as portraits 
of “ pets” of the ring’and the ballet, A forest 
. Pipes bristled on the chimney-piece, the 
ng News, Police News, Sporting Gazette, 
&c., littered the table and floor ; several orange 
ph envelopes lay scattered, and a spirit- 
in a prominent position in the 
centre of the table, the bottles at low ebb. 
le Havea nip?” said Mr. Darvall, hospitably, 
ying his hand on a bottle as he spoke. 
© thank you; I never touch spirits in 
the daytime,” ‘ 
“Oh! Well, wait till you are my age, and 





you will see that you can’t get along com- 
fortably without your tot in the morning,” 
pouring out half a tumbler of brandy with a 
shaky hand, and filling it partially with 
water. ‘ Here’s your health,” tossing off the 
half of it, to show he did not prescribe for 
others what he did not take himself. ‘ Have 
you come down to stop?” 

**No; not for more than a few days. I 
came down on business!” 

“Oh, business. Was it that brought you here 
to-day?” 

“Yes; I particularly wish to see Miss 
Darvall! ” 

“Oh! isthat:what youareafter? Well, I’ve 
nothing to say against it. You are as likely a 
match as she could get, and Julia is getting 
on, and she is not an heiress now, as you 
know. That girl of Godfrey Darvall’s turning 
up at our own gate played the deuce!” 

‘*Do you mean me to understand that you 
think I am a suitor for Miss Darvall's hand ?”’ 
inquired Max, gravely. 

“ Understand!” with a wink. ‘‘ To be sure, 
and you are welcome to her, my boy! She 
and Mrs. D—— don’t hit it off, and she is a 
bit extravagant. However, you can stand 
that; you are a rich man!” 

“Tam not aspiring to Miss Darvall—allow 
me to correct that mistake at once! ”’ 

“Not!” finishing the tambler; “ sorry to 
hear that !’’ 

‘*T am married to the other Miss Darvall.” 

‘Eh! Nonsense, you are joking. We have 
never heard a word about it!” 

‘*No; not as yet; but now everyone will 
know it!” 

* And you will be tarning us out?” frowning 
heavily. 

““No; certainly not, as far as Iam con- 
cerned; but I shall take my wife’s affairs 
into my own hands, and put everything on a 
square footing. The—the making over of the 
property and funds was conducted in a rather 
slip-shod fashion. Was it not, Mr. Darvall?” 

“Do you mean,” he stammered, “ to come 
down on me for arrears for three years’ rents?”’ 

‘Oh, no; but I shall require a little infor- 
mation respecting a sum of twenty thousand 
pounds that was in the funds, and that has 
never been accounted for!” 

Mr. Darvall’s hand shook as if he had the 
palsy, and he filled himself out another 

amper, which seemed to give him confidence, 
though his crimson face had a faded, ashen 
look as he said,— ° 

“That will be all right, old man—right as 
a trivet. By the way, do you ever doanything 
on the turf?” taking up a couple of telegrams, 
and smoothing them out. 

“Very little. I’ve ridden a few races— 
regimental—that's all; but I never had more 
than a fiver on my mount!” 

‘** But you don’t bet?” 

“No! I did once, and burnt my fingers 
asf ee 

“T bet! There’s nothing like it. Nothing to 
beat the excitement. I won a good bit, but 
latterly I’ve dropped a pile. However, I’m 

oing to be a man or a@ mouse to-day—the 
Scolvend Cup, you know. I stand to win a 
pot of money on ‘ Tam-o’-Shanter! ”’ 

‘“‘ He is the favourite, isn’t he, and at short 
odds now?” 

** Yes; but I backed him a month ago, and 
I have not hedged a farthing. I'll know my 
fate by three o’clock. It makes one restless, 
this sort of thing hanging in the balance.” 

“What?” 

‘“‘ Well, if he wins I clear forty-five thousand. 
I'm made for life. I've not been able to settle 
to anything to-day!” 


‘** Tf he loses?” 
“Tf he does! He could not—not at the 
weights! Besides, I got the direct ‘tip!’ If 


such a thing did happen !”—his eyes roving 
restlessly round the room—‘ I’m done /”” 

‘« Miss Darvall is waiting for you in the blue 
drawing-room, sir!” said a footman at the 
door. 
“All right, I'm coming. Well, good-bye, 





Mr. Darvall!’’ rising. ‘‘ I hope, for your sake, 


that ‘Tam o’ Shanter’ will be first past the 
judge to-day. Forty-five thousand pounds is 
a fortune. I shall probably see you before I 
leave for town!” 

“ Yes; I'll call over. We must talk about 
money matters. You won’t press me about 
that little sum you spoke of, eh! You'll give 
metime. I’m rather short just now.’ 

‘‘Oh, yes! Inever press anyone, but you 
will understand that some day—of course, at 
your convenience—our family lawyers will 
manage the matter. That fellow in Caver- 
sham of Mary’s is no use atiall!’”’ So saying, 
with a nod he quitted the room, and following 
the servant presented himself before Julia. 

Julia, wound up by a glass of sherry, was 
sitting in an arm-chair looking like a thunder. 
cloud. Instead of saying, ‘‘ How do you do?” 
or any little civility of that kind, she burst 
out the moment the door closed,— 

‘Well, what isit? What do you want? 
What brings you ——” 

‘*‘ This,” producing her own letter. ‘This 
brought me.” 

** Show it to me!” stretching out her larga 
white hand. ‘“‘ Yes,” examining it. “ Well?” 

**T came down expressly to see you,’”’ now 
taking a seat. ‘“‘ Talking is more explicit than 
writing. Writing one sometimes says more 
than one intended.” 

‘*So they do!’ fiercely tearing the letter 
across and across, and then into tiny little 
scraps, which she flung upon the carpet with 
passionate force. 

‘‘ Why do you do that?” 

‘To give you a lesson. 
proofs!” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘*T mean that you can prove nothing against 
me. If I chose to say that child is Mary's, 
who can contradict me?” facing him withan 
air of bold defiance. 

** And do you mean to disown the child ?”’ 

“Certainly Ido. I hate it. I was mad to 
have married Hector, to return to my former 
level ; and as to going out to him and living up 

in the bush as a stockman’s wife, never seeing 
a soul for months but blacks—mutton, mutton, 
mutton to eat, and tea and dampers! Ugh,” 
throwing up her hands, “I think I see my- 
self !’’ 


Now you have no 


‘‘ Who is to claim the child and pay for its 
keep?” 


“Why, Mary! Who else?” 

‘‘I would not have believed that such in- 
grained selfishness and ingratittwle existed,” 
he said, looking at her angrily. ‘‘ You are lower 
than the beasts; they have maternal in- 
stincts.”’ 

‘* Call me beast, or what you like! I don’t 
care. Hard word break no bones. Mary is my 
cousin ; she is literally rolling in riches. She 
owes me plenty, for I was a kind friend to her 
when she was nothing but a common girl. I 
picked her up from the gate, and made her nty 
maid and companion. If you and she think 
to fix that child on me, and to bully me into 
acknowledging it, you are vastly mistaken.” 

“You used to be a good-natured, frank 
young woman, with some ideas of honour and 
some sense of right,” exclaimed Max, rising, 
and looking at her. “What has changed 
you? You are scarcely humane.” 

‘Money! It has changed me, ithas changed 

Jack Burn, it has changed father. In a 
moment of folly I thought I would go back to 
my old life and my old lover. I went. Fl 
stick to Daneford and England, and money 
and I - . 
“And make your cousin Mary suffer for 
your sins? Make her pay your debts—sup- 
port your forsaken child—sacrifice her good 
name and reputation to screen a worthless 
woman like you? Never, whilst I can stand 
by her.” z : 

“Oh! So you have made it up!” she said 
with a sneer. 

“Words are of no use with you, Mrs. 
Campbell.” , 

“I’m not Mrs. Campbell. Prove it before 
you call me that.” 





“Words are no use, they break no bones. 
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I lgive you « taste of deeds instead. , lu the 
firat place, Mrs. Gibson, the gardener’s wife, 
is referred to you for the future. Mary shall 
notvinterfere again with you or your affairs. 
She has-bad enough of them! J have written 
to Mrs, Gibson to that effect. As you won't 
acknowledge the child, the woman in Folkes- 
tone where you lodged will come forward and 
testify to your identity as its mother. This 
when you are summoned by law for the 
support, of your offspring. So you will have 
to makea virtue of necessity. Mary will no 
longer make any payments for you in any 
shape or form. You sball depend on your 
own resources for the future.” 

“Wretch!” cried Julia, springing to her 
feet. ‘' Begone, and do your worst. No one 
will believe you. You will never find the 
woman, clever as-you think yourself. Go! I 
desire you to leave this house this instant, and 
never to show your face inside the doors 


agein.’’ 
‘‘Nonsense! You are mad," he returned, 
calmly. ‘ You forget that this is my wife’s 


house—that everything in itishers; that your 
father’s income, and the very bread you eat, 
comes from her liberality. If she resembled 
yeu in disposition, she would use her power 
and thrust you out of doors.” 

At this moment a report of two shots was 
heard downstairs. Julia turned pale to the 
very lips. Perhaps, nay, probably the thought 
that flashed through Max Eliot's mind also 
flashed through hers. 

‘* Stay here,” he said. ‘‘I shall go and see 
what has happened. Don’t be alarmed. Some 
one cleaning guns, and firing caps, no doubt!” 

** It was in the-room underneath this,” she 
anewered, between her teeth. ‘‘ Raper's room. 
I will gotoo. Hehasa revolver. He——” 

“You will stay here!” said her oppo- 
nent, firmly. ‘I implore you for your own 
sake——” 

At this moment the door opened, and.a ter- 
rified looking man-servant appeared. {He 
would not-speak before Julia, but he signalled 
Max, who followed him at once into the cor- 
ridor, closing the door behind him. 

‘“‘Tt’s all along of these races,” began the 
man. 

‘‘ What?” inquired Captain Eliot. 

“Mr. Darvall has shot himself. He is lying 
dead in the little room below.” 

Already a crowd had assembled in the hall, 
and Max found himself taking the manage- 
ment of the whole household. One man he 
despatched for a doctor, another for a magis- 
trate. The housekeeper he sent to look after 
Mrs. and Miss Darvall, and, above all, to keep 
them upstairs, and then he entered the room 
he had quitted about three-quarters of an 
hourpreviously. 

The smoke of the recent shots still hung in 
the air. On theground lay Mr. Darvall, with 
a handkerchief over his face, to conceal the 


horrid sight. He had blown his brains out. 
Beside him lay a » On which was 
written,— 


“Goodwood, 2:30. Retribution, Camilla, 
Basybody. Tam-o’.-Shanter nowhere.” 

So he had lost the forty thousand pounds, 
and this was his-alternative—death ! 

Jack Burn, who had only just heard the 
news, now rushed into the room—almost 

ess. As he looked down on his dead 
shipmate, and felt his pulse, which had stopped 
forever, he burst into a.storm of sobs. 

“And this, Ben,” he cried, amid his: pa- 
roxysme of grief, ‘‘is.all the great fortune has 
brought you to. We might have expected no 
better. And—there’s a fate in these things, 
sey what they will. You staked your all on 
one big venture, and the horse that rcined you 
is—Retribution! Aye !—aye! and it’s all Re- 
tvibution |” 

CHAPTER XXX. 
Tuat evening Mary Darvall received a tele- 


gram saying,— 
‘*Come to Daneford. Mr. Darvall is dead!” 





This was not from her husband, but from 
her old friend Humpy, who, taking advantage 
of her absence from Folkestone, had paid a 
flying visit to his former haunts at Caver- 
sham ; and, not knowing of any disagreement 
between the two cousins, much less of the 
baby, had sent off the above without an hour's 
delay. 

Mary showed the nema to Mrs. Seymour 
(who warmly approved of her going), put on a 
black dress, h a bag packed with a few 
toilet necessaries, and started off at once with 
her maid. 

Julia received her cousin sullenly enough, 
but said she was glad she had come; she 
could see after her mourning for one thing, 
and keep Captain Eliot from tormenting her 
for another. He was:here yesterday, when it 
happened, and he nearly drove her mad. 

To be instantly delivered from Captain 
Eliot’s persecution, to have her mourning 
made becomingly, was more on Miss Julia’s 
mind than grief for her father, now that the 
first burst of horror was over. 

As to Mrs. Darvall,.she sat rigidly aloof— 
tearless, and indignant that Providence should 
have used her so badly. 

As the days went.on she might have been 
noticed secretly stowing away old lace, plate, 
and jewellery, in very considerable quantities 
—plate, lace, and jewellery that were heir- 
looms in the Darvall family. She was. evi- 
dently what is. called ‘feathering her nest ’”’ 
to some purpose. 

‘Of course, now that your father is gone, 
Julia,” said Mary, one morning, ‘‘and you 
have nothing to fear from anyone, you will 
go out to Hector, and take the baby with you, 
will you not?” 

**] am very sorry I ever married him!” 
she answered, fiercely. ‘“‘I was out of my 
mind when I did it. If I could undo it I 
would. And to think of the matches I could 
have made!” casting up her eyes and emitting 
a long, regretful sigh. 

“I thought you were fond of Hector, and 
that you married him. entirely for love, and 
that no.one could ones to him in any way 
—looks least of all? you used to tell me 
in London!” 

“He. is well enough, but he is rough and 
common, and uses such vulgar words, and 
smokes horrid tobacco, and wears coloured 
flannel shirts, and Is me ‘lass!’ He 
really is not much abové one of the grooms ; 
and he has only enough to keep himself! 
ag crazy when I met him, and married 

im ! ” 

‘* You could have thought of all that before. 
I thought you told me you were saving money 
out of your allowance?” 

“Sol was at first; but I gave it up! I 

never !—never!—never could go out and 
rough it in the bush! I cannot do without 
my early morning cup of tea, my maid to 
dress me, nice clothes, a pretty carriage, and 
all those kind of litfle things that go to make 
life easy and pleasant!” returned Julia, 
coolly. 
“Little things! You don’t call them little 
things, when you weigh them against and 
value them more than your husband, child?” 
cried her companion, indignantly. 

“The fact is, Mary, 1 was not married to 
Hector. a-week before I was sick of him!” 
replied Julia, in a sulky tone. 

“Oh, Julia! for shame! He is your hus- 
band ! ” 

“Well, you need not preach. A nice way 
you have always behaved to yours! You 
treated him no better than a dog, and serves 
him right. I dont like him. I cant bear him ! 
I hate him, with his cool airs.of command !” 

“And what are your plans, Julia?” turn- 
ing to another topic. “‘I suppose you have 
made some?” 

“Plans! I don't know. I certainly won't 
live with Mrs. Darvall. I'll come on a visit 
to you for a while*if you like! ” she added, 
careleasly. 

“TI don't see how that can be, when you 





detest Max. He dislikes you ; and, besides——”’ 





} and sent Ju to school, and gave her & 


‘‘ Besides what?” lifting her 

“We are going abroad this pee st 
intends to leave the service, and to live et 
Carngort for the future.” 

‘And you are going to live at Carngort)» 

“Yes, I believe so,” she answered, with an 
ngage: + — mae 

“ Well, Is stay on here for a while. 

I won't have Mrs. Darvallin the houss-sthent 
certain! She was not a bit sorry for poor 
papa, though, poor dear, he was 
changed latterly. Jack Burn said;he 
us in the library at five o’clock—he has some. 
thing to say. oY it’s about a will, | 
sup} he left a will?” 

“Well, as it’s five o'clock now, we had 
better go and see what he wants, I know 
Max has been up to his ears in papers for the 
last three ore. I never got a word with 
him,” she added, rather aggrievedly. 

“What has he found ? out said Julia, as 
they swept downstairs together. 

“That, [am sorry to say, your father has 
left his affairs in a fearful state—debte in 
every direction. Even the servants’ : 
are a year in arrears—the wine, corn 
butcher, baker—all unpaid!” : 

“ Oh! a tribe of locusts, who have madpfor. 
tanes out of us the last three years,” returned 
Julia, scornfally. 

“I shall, of course, settle these,” said Mary, 
‘‘or Max will, and the servants and other em. 
ployés, as your father was my cousin; but his 
racing and gambling debts are out of m 
power to pay off, even if Max would let me, 

“Of course, Max is everything now!” ex. 
claimed Julia, with a sneer, 

“Of course. The debts amount to.seventy 
thousand pounds,” 

“Oh!” shrugging her shoulders, “ I daresay 
they are all thieves and sharpers..” 

Mr. Darvall, Captain Eliot, Jack Burn, and 
Mr. Montagu were already assembled when 
the two ladies entered the library. 

Jack Burn looked very restless and miser: 
able, and kept sitting down and:rising up ip 
quite a distracting fashion. 

At last he, as he would have called it him- 
self, ‘came to an anchor,” and flung himself 
into a chair, and stuck his hands in his 
pockets. 

“T've got something to say,” he 
huskily, “ something I must say, and I 
know how to say it, or where to begin. Per. 
haps it would be as well to start with the 
worst at once, and to tell you that the man 
that was buried yesterday in the 
vault was—was no more a ‘Darvall than 1 
was!” 

Sensation ! 

“He was just Benjamin Daniel, of ‘the 
comes steamer Jane Bacon—no more and no 
ess” * 

“And how ——?” began Max Eliot. 

“ Oh, yes! I’m coming to thav all in good 
time. You shall hear how; but I must reel 
it off all in my own way. However, Pm 
bound to clear my conscience of a load*that 
has lain heavy on it for a matter of ‘four 

ears. Miss Julia there is Julia Darvall o 

a fraud. She is Ju Daniel, a m 
girl. Mrs. Darvall was married under a falee 
name, and so she is Mrs. Martin still; 
serves you right, ma’am,” nodding 
her. ‘“ He caught you reading some Ler 
one night on the sly. He thought they tela 
tale, and asked you to marry him to 
your mouth. They were not what he 
after all, so he just saddled himself with #2 
old wife for nothing. However, that’s nots? 
much to the point at present.” 

To judge by the sallow face of the lady in 
uestion, it was very much to the point in- 
deed. She gasped, half rose, sat down, and 
then screamed out,— fae 
‘I don’t believe a word of it—it’s all'lies! 
‘‘Ben and me was mates,” continued ' 
speaker, ‘‘as you knows, don't you, Ju?” #0 
Julia, who was staring at him with a 

white face. ‘' He lived, when he was 


in one of the little back streets of Melbourne, 
trade. 
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Aye, those were good times—far better than 
these last four years, though we did not think 
go when we-started for Europe with thousands 
at our back and the world before us! 

« But we were:happy in those days, when 
Benand I came back from sea, and had a 
gmall ‘burst’ on shore, and took you to the 
theatres and music-halls, Ju, and had a 
‘gpadk’ of cold meat, or tripe and onions to 
follow up at. home. 

“However, here I am, ‘tacking’ again. 
T'll bring to in earnest this time. One:trip 
—thelastas it happened—we had un 
dirty weather. One particulur afternoon we: 
saw to eastward a large schoonem#igged 

; og lpek funnel anda hulk; 
— ; and when we 






vived her, and she opened her eyes and looked 
at us and spoke. ‘ 
“ She said there had been a desperate storm; 
half the crew had been swept overboard. Two 
boats’ full had been launched and filled with 
passengers, and swamped before her eyes. 
“She had not had the courage to jump into 
another boat that was putting off, and had 
elected to stay behind and go down with the 


“Tt was the Mangalore from Auckland, New 
Zealand, bound for London, She—the woman 
Imean—had been without food for three days. 
It was three days since the storm, and yet the 
steamer was afloat (this thanks to her water- 
tight compartments). 

‘She had had nothing to eat or drink ; the 
fewhiscnits she had found she had given to 
the child. Her health was bad always; she 
only wanted to live to reach London, and to 
see her boy put in possession of his fortune. 

"*No use to move her,’ she said—all her 
talk was very low and breathless— but if you 
geet men will take charge of my boy you 
will have your reward, as you deal with 
him, as sure as a dying woman speaks 
toyou. My husband is. dead, and he will 
‘s00n be an orphan, and has no friends. 
My husband has lived a poor, rough kind of 
lifein New Zealand. Though he knew he was 
of good family at home, it did him no good 
out here—he was born in the colony. One day, 
*bout three months ago, he heard by chance 
that he was heir to the fortune and Place in 
B d—Daneford. His name was Darvall, 
the ‘boy is John Darvall. Now it'sall his, for 
& fever carried off my husband just as luck 
had turned for him at last, and his last words 
tome were, ‘‘ Susan, take the boy home, bring 
him Myre paw. We have all the papers 
about births and marriages, and everything to 

the case,’’ and she handed out a big 
sown up in oil-silk that was under her 
7 ‘I trust it to you,’ she said, giving it to 
» ‘See that my boy has his rights; be 
g00d to him ; and may the blessing of a dying 
Woman———’ With that her head fell back; she 
®4ve one lonely sigh, and she was dead! 
€8, she was as dead as a door-nail. Well, 





we had no time to lose, for the steamer was 
g under us every roll she gave; so I 


took the child out of his dead mother’s arms, 


rolled him up in.a, blanket, picked up one or 
two of his: bits of élothesithat lay about on the 
floor, and stuffed-them in my pocket, and 

mae for the deck. 
* There was no gee bri ithe dead 
rightful 


mother with us—the ship wae 


leeward. ; 
“here was good deal of staring auilj 
i sameng the.men when they saw @ 
the side. However, every- 
bustled tout; ome warmed up some 
‘Swiesvmil, amather got ready a hot 
@meng us we turned to and 


‘ower, and that puzaled 





made our monthevwater. 

‘And it seemed that for. fifteen years the 
Place:-had*been-empty and unclaimed ; that it 
was going begging for an owner; that this 
Darvall, whose wife and son we had seen die, 
was the very last of all his race, and how the 
lands, and place, and money must go to the 
Crown! 

‘The subject had a kind of craze for us. 
Every evening we would take a read at the 
papers, and every morning we would talk 
them over as we walked the deck. At last 
Ben spoke what.wasiin, both of our minds. 

“Why should not we reach out.our hands 
and take the fortune; we would be harming 
no one, It was only:a-drop in the ocean to the 
Crown!’ 

‘*Well, the end of it was, we talked and 
talked, and tempted each other into it; and 
once we decided to lay hands on the spoil we 
had plenty of time to arrange-our plans. 
was to be ‘boss,’ though I once was a. gentle- 
man—aye, you'll scarcely believe it. Work, 
and rough life, and rough living knocked the 
polish off what was always a.rough diamond. 
We were to tell the same tale, and hang to- 
gether, and: were to go. halves. 

‘* Well, we had it all cut and dry, and the 
whole scheme worked so smoothly, that ’pon 
my word at times I began to believe in our- 
selves. 

** We succeeded without one single drawback. 
Came home, learnt our parts, and were doing 
splendidly, till, from sheer idleness and a lazy 
land life, Ben fell to gambling and betting, 
and drink. He spent all his own share and 
mine too, and many a row we had. It was no 
use, and I could not desert him, even if I 
would ; I had no money. 

‘‘When it turned out that there was an 
owner for Daneford, after all, I wanted to 
make a clean breast, but he would not let me. 
He said he had a big-sum short he must make 
good first; and then, if he could lay hands on 
twenty thousand pounds, and marry Julia off 
to some swell with money, he and I would just 
ship back to Melbourne. 

“There, ladies and gentlemen, you have the 
whole story,”” he concluded, rather suddenly. 

“You have forgotten one item,” put in 
Humpy. ‘ You have not mentioned the visit 
that you paid to Mr. Darvall’s writing-room 










}ell lies !—all one of yenr ld sea pee 


one night, and the papers you carried away 

by stealth !” 

ae How do you know?” wheeling round-on 
im. 

“Tsaw you! Youdro a r, which I 
found and put back. It — an Saunes but 
what were the papers you carried away ?” 

“Wills, marriages, certificates, copies. of 
title deeds we wanted ; but we came with-our 


‘plawyer’s consent and knowledge. We entered 


thy.an old:door leading from the garden—our 
Was required in our own interests. 


and Miss Damvall places: 
ithe-girl at\the:gate, is the bi ; and you, 
ance the missense, are anghit hg-aagise, bata 
Ly " 

‘I don't believe a single word yon-say—its 


», foriemsly. ‘on are - 
» Glaving at him ilike come wild 





«Qf course, if it’s trae we must leave ! ” 
‘for myself. I have been deluded-and de- 
frauded worse; thamanyone | Hanging would 
ey goed for you,”*to Burn; “and Dar- 
vall.”’ 

‘‘ Well, he is dead, and you may let him 
alone!” turning on her savagely. ‘At any 
rate, you have made a purse the last three 
years.” 

‘And I suppose Miss Darvall, late of the 
lodge, will come and live here now?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Martin, in an evil voice. 

‘Perhaps I may,” she replied. ‘“ It would 
seem rather odd if I did not occasionally 
occupy my own house; and Mrs, Martin, I do 
not wish to be disagreeable, but I understand 
that you have packed up all the Mechlin lace 
that belonged to my grandmother, and is said 
to be priceless; also the diamond ‘buckles, 
necklet, and stomacher—not to mention the 
service of Queen Ann silver. You must see 
yourself that you have no claim to any of 
these articles.” 

For a moment Mrs. Martin strove:to speak, 
and strove in vain. At last she gasped out,— 

“That wretch White is a spy in your pay !” 

‘‘ She is not a spy—neither is she in my pay. 
She is simply an honest woman! You are 
welcome to stay here for a week to make your 
arrangements. Mr. Montagu will be here. 
As for you, Julia, I think Captain Burn has 
made an excellent suggestion. I think you 
cannot do better than accompany him back 
to Australia. You——” . 

‘“‘I don’t intend to be ordered about the 
world at the bidding of a young woman who 
was once my maid. I shall manage my own 
affairs, and no thanks to you!"’ cried Julia, 
passionately. 

“No doubt! I have often managed your 
affairs without thanks! I don’t expect them, 
but I shall now wash my hands of yonr affairs. 
Captain Barn, when you hear that Julia Daniel 
is privately married to a man called Hector 
Campbell, now in Australia, you will see even 
more powerful reasons for her accompanying 
you than before. She has a child born in 
Folkestene, boarding with my gardener’s 
wife !"’ 

‘* What!’ shrieked Mrs. Martin. 

‘*Yes. I’ve telegraphed to his nurse. She 
is bringing him here to-day. If Mrs. Camp- 
bell and her son return with you to Austfilia, 
I shall allow her an income of three hun 
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(“AND THIS,” CKIED JACK BURN, “IS ALL THE GREAT FORTUNE HAS BROUGHT you T0!”’] 


a year. She has acquired tastes in England 
that totally unfit her for station life, and to 
despatch her penniless would be cruel alike to 
her and her husband. Julia, I am not your 
cousin. You have no claim whatever upon 
me, but I wish you well. Shake off your sloth 
and selfishness, and make a fresh start. Your 
passage and outfit shall be provided for you, 
and your proper home, you know, is with your 
husband.” 

“ How fine it is to hear you talk!" cried 
Julia, doubly soured by these repeated shocks 
of misfortune. “Has your home been with 
yours, I should like to know, and you are 
married years !’’ 

“‘No; but it will be for the future. From 
to-day, I,” looking towards Max, and placing 
her hand in his, ‘am going to do what I ad- 
vise you to do. I am going to turn over a new 
leaf. I am going with him now—never, I 
hope, to part from him again!” 

* e a * 

About ten days later Captain and Mrs. 
Eliot, who were at Lucerne, received a tele- 
gram at breakfast that startled them a good 
deal. It was from H. Montagu, and said,— 

‘*Daneford was burnt to the ground last 
night. Plate, jewels, and papers saved. Par- 
ticulars by post.” 

The particulars stated that the fire broke 
out on the afternoon of Mrs. Darvall’s de- 
parture, and presumably in her room, but the 
flames spread so rapidly that this was mere 
——. 

till, it was strange, that although she 
drove away to Caversham, with all her luggage 
on a fly, en route for London, some two hours 
later, a milkmaid running to see the confla- 
giation had passed Mrs. Martin standing on a 
hill, above the place, alone, evidently calmly 
ee the fire with the keenest in- 

est. 


Had she come back to look at her own 
ha@diwork? No one knows. Nothing was 
brought home to her. She invested a sub. 
stantial cheque (which Mary commissioned 





her agent to send her) in the goodwill and fur- 
niture of a lodging-house, and has fallen back 
into her old ways. 

Now and then she bursts out in tales of her 
former magnificence and state, and poses to 
her circle as a cruelly ill-used woman, She 
talks mysteriously and venomously of “ ene- 
mies,” and has no word in her vocabulary 
sufficiently black to convey her opinion of 
Mrs. Maxwell Eliot! 

Julia, her child, and Jack Burn have sailed 
across the seas,and whether it is that her 
native colonial air has wrought a change in 
her for the better, or what other causes have 
been at work I cannot say, but not long ago 
she dispatched a penitent and grateful letter 
to her erewhile maid, cousin, and friend. 

Gratitude has been linked with an appre- 
ciation of favours to come. In this case there 
was @ petition in the postscript, which ran as 
follows :— 

“ P.5.—Dearest Mary, will you, for old 
times sake, increase my little pittance. You 
will not feel it. You are so rich, and it will 
be a boon to me. Things are twice as dear 
here as they are-in England, and I have not a 
decent gown to my back | pd 

“T am not very sorry for Daneford, after 
all,” said Daneford’s mistress, as she walked 
about the charred ruins escorted by her hus- 
band and Humpy, who leant on a stick (who 
was a constant guest at Daneford). 

“Not sorry?” he exclaimed, indignantly. 

“It was a queer, uncanny place of late 
sg | since that horrible story about 

adame, That skeleton that was found when 
the wall fell down — the wall next the blue 
dressing-room—was her husband's, of course, 
that she murdered, and the body never could 
be found. 

“ Very likely. We had it buried quietly in 
the family vault,” said Humpy. “No need 
for it to get into the papers.” 

‘And now, although we have lost a great 
many valuable paintings, that horrible picture 
that always fcretold a death has been burnt. 





So has that haunted door, and we never could 
have got rid of them if the house had not been 
burnt. Don’t you see that?” 

* It will have to be rebuilt some day—luckily 
the out-offices escaped. I see Maxwell going 
over them now.” 

‘‘Why should it be built when one house 
pn a and I, and I much prefer Carn- 
gort ” 

‘“*T daresay you do; but supposing you have 
children, Carngort goes to your eldest son— 
Daneford to the next. What would be the 
use of such a splendid property if he had not 
. a to cover his head? Where could he 

ive ” 

“Hush!” she cried, blushing as she spoke. 
“You are talking nonsense. Such people— 
such & person may never exist.” 

“But supposing he did. Where is he to 
live, I say ?’ 

“I'm sure I don’t know,’”’ she answersd, 
with a laugh. ‘ Why, not in the Gate lodge, 
where I spent no less than twenty years!” 


[THE END.] 








Home-Maxina.—To become a successful 
home-maker, a girl must have some care put 
upon her shoulders. She must be taught to 
consider other people as well as herself, and 
learn to provide for their comfort. Teach her 
that character is higher than intellect, and 
that by practising a little self-denial once 
in a while she will not only make others happy, 
but will increase her own happiness, and wil? 
become less selfish. Teach her to work. Let 
me not be understood as being opposed to the 
teaching of the so-called higher accomplish- 
ments. I am not opposed to them, but do not 
think they should be taught to the detriment 
of the more useful ones. Make a companion 
of your daughter. Teach her to entertain, a8 
well as to be entertained. In this hes she 
will be made to think that she is y of 
some importance in the househould. 
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(*SPEAK,”’ OLIVE CRIED, ‘ YOUR 


NOVELETTE.] 


FROM DEPTHS OF DESPAIR. 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER I. 


“Saar I get you a cup of tea? You are 
ing terrib 7 fagged.” 

At the sound of the rich, musical voice one 
or two ladies glanced up curiously, and then 
whispered amongst themselves. The speaker 
herself seemed wholly indifferent to their 
regard, as she bent her dark eyes full upon the 
slim, recumbent figure of a young girl whose 
infantile loveliness had attracted her. 

The fair, fatigued face was turned towards 
her, half entreatingly. ‘‘ Oh, if you only would ! 
But I am ashamed to trouble you; and yet a 
cup of tea would be so acceptable! I have 
tried to get one at two or three stations where 
Wwe stayed, but the noise and confusion at 
the ent-rooms frightened me.” 

The stranger smiled, and her glorious dark 
eyes took in ev detail of the other's dress 
and figure with kindly interest. ‘Let me 
place this shawl under ycur head,” she said ; 
and having done so, she hastened to procure 
the much-desired tea. No sooner had she left 
the wai -room than one lady said to another, 

Do you know her ?”” 

“ By sight and reputation. She is Mies Byron, 
the famous actress!” 

“Really! Why! I thought Olive Byrona 
lovely woman !” 

“Most people (men especially) consider her 
ps but the —_, ie " is 4 yep in 

es, y use of her foreign eyes 
an complexion, partly because of the pensive 
air she cultivates. But however diverse 
opinions may be as to her beauty, her genius 
18 acknowledged by all, and she ‘has the entrée 
to the best society.” 

Class distinctions are not so strictly te- 
garded as they should be,” answered the second 





SILENCE FRIGHTENS ME, BLAME ME IF YOU WILL, BUT DO NOT HATE ME UTTEBLY.’’] 


lady, severely. “* What is Miss Byron’s parent- 
age?” 


“ Noone knows. Old Byron, the comedy man 
at the Olympus, adopted and educated her, but 
he was always very secret about her ante- 
cedents; and since his death his sister has 
played duenna to the girl. Her character, you 
know, is irreproachable.” 

At this moment the subject of their con- 
versation re-entered. The girl upon the couch 
opened her languid blue eyes, and lifted herself 
upon her elbow. 

‘‘ How very good you are!” she said, smiling 
faintly as she took the tea from Miss Byron’s 
hand. “I am at a loss to thank you as I 
should.” 

Again that wonderfully tender smile lit up 
and beautified the dark face. 

“I require no thanks. See, I have brought 
we some sandwiches, but y remember 

don’t recommend them. hey are com- 
pounded of » maximum of chaffy bread and a 
minimum of ham, but I thought if you were 
hungry——” 

‘And I am,” interrupted the other. “I 
left home at eight this morning, and it is now 
past two. I believe I could even eat one of 
those travesties on pork pies I saw at Clapham 
Junction. Oh! they had such bulwarks of 
crust, and looked as indigestible as iron! ’’ 

‘*Il am not unacquainted with them,’’ Miss 
Byron answered amusedly; ,‘ and experience 
(dearly bought) has taught me to avoid them. 
Are you going much farther?” 

‘‘To South Kensington ; there my aunt will 
meet me. This is the first time in my life that 
I have travelled alone, and I am proportion- 
ately stupid and frightened.” 

** T, too, am going to South Kensington. If you 
would prefer doing so, you can travel with’me.” 

“I should like it. You seem so self- 
possessed and confident that I should feel secure 
with you. No—no more tea, thank you,” giving 
back her empty cup. ‘ You can’t tell how 
refreshed I feel! Now, how long have we to 
wait?’ 


“ About ten minutes. I will take these 
things back to the refreshment-room, and 
return to you at once. Is your luggage 
all rigkt?”’ 

“I’m sure I can’t say,” bewilderedly’; ‘I 
never thought of looking.” 

“« How is it addressed ?” 

“Miss Franklin, passenger from Sunnymead 
to South Kensington.” 

Miss Byron again disappeared, and did not 
return untilthe train rushed into the station, 
and the platform was crowded with people. 

‘‘ Hurry,” she said. ‘“‘ Your luggage is quite 
safe, and I have secured a compartment to 
ourselves.” : 

Once seated, and revelling in the luxury of 
cushioned and elbowed seats, Miss Franklin 
removed her hat, and with small deft 
hands, smoothed the masses of puffy, yellow 
hair about her brow ; then said, with childish 
—— voice and manner, ‘‘ How fanny 
it is 4 you and I, who are complete 
strangers, should be travelling together in 
such a friendly fashion! I wonder if you 
would object to telling me your name?” 

**Not at all. I am Olive Byron, and I live 
at Chester Lodge, Kensington. I assure you,” 
half laughing, half in bitterness, “I am 
r weal < respectable.” 

‘* Olive Byron |)” mused the other. ‘‘ The name 
is familiar to me, and yet I have never seen 
you before, and I think my friends are not 

ours. Oh!” flashing, ‘‘ I know now why itis 

‘amiliar to me; I drove with my uncle into 
Hilsey (a town five miles off Sunnymead) 
about three weeks ago, and all the photo- 

phers’ windows were filled with portraits 
of a Miss Olive Byron, who is a celebrated 
actress. How annoyed you must be atsuch a 
coincidence! ”’ 

Her companion smiled with unmistakeable 
bitterness; then, ‘‘Iam sorry you share the 
old-world prejudice against folks of my pro- 
fession. I am the ‘ celebrated actress’ of whom 
you spoke.” 





Flossie Franklin flushed to the roots of her 
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pretty hair, and began to mutter some in- 
coherent apologies, but Miss Byron stopped 
her by a swift, imperative gesture. 

“It is quite needless to apologise. I have 
long since grown accustomed to euch remarks 
ag yours, Sut, as.a matter of fact, let me-say 
that the stage is no longer what once it was 


(and what profligates and Chrigtians alike, 


combined to make it). For one woman in the 
profession who is not what she should be, you 
will find. twenty good and virtneus, 1 ty 
honours us, receives us, and no man - 






bao ay a3 a ae his 
Vv 2 4a i é c ’ 
~— tees 
and the slow crimson 
surged over her ‘face aad throat, the 
clear pallor ‘® Toseate- hue; and 
Flossie, still » has- 
tened;to say,— 

“ You must yme if I seemed rude 
bs unele. : minis- 

tercat antine bas Senta ht | 


woman. I have never yet been inside a 

theatre!’ 

‘Blossie's:apology was almost worse:than. the 
bee Ohi ied f 






in that great 
her 


agaist 
matrimony; and of all her wtieios. 
ardent and most noble was my VLindsay, 
whose handsome face and person, 
quent tongue’ seemed to make no more impres- 
sion upon her than the admiration of her low- 
est and meanest suitor did, or apparently so. 
She was thinking of Oscar Lindsay when 
Flossie spoke again,— 

“Don’t you sometimes wish your parents 
had allowed you to adopt some other profes- 
sion?” 

“No,” said Miss Byron. ‘“‘Iam an orphan. 
My father I donot remember, my mother isa 
vague idea to me.” 


“JT, too, am an orphan.” Fiossie answered, | 


noticing the flush on Miss Byron's cheek ; 
“and I have lived almost-ali:my life with my 
ancle Franklin. Ncw I am:to reside with my 
mother’s relatives until I am twenty-one— 
three whole years,” sighing; “and I am 
afraid they are very worldly people; but I am 
altogether helpless in the matter.” 

The pretty, selfish, shallow blonde was:ap- 
pealing strangely to the other's generous na- 


tare. She saw her little meannesses aud affve. | 


tations, but was lenient to them, and in her 
heart wished she sed! F lossie’s fair loveli- 
ness, totally ignoring the fact that time, which 
would rob her companion of her charm and 
co. would pass her by, because hers 
was the loveliness of heart and intelligence. 

They had now reached South Kensington, 
and as Olive assisted Flossie to alight the lat- 
ter looked round with an apprehensive air. 
She was half afraid her aristocratic aunt 
would recognise the popular actress, and be an- 
noyed to find her in Miss Byron’s society. As 
she hesitated whether to leave her, or to avail 
herself of her services,a handsome middle- 
aged lady, richly and fashionably dressed, ad- 
vanced, and after # quick ecrutiny of the trim 
little figure and pretty hair, said,— 

“There is small need to ask your name. 
‘You are Flossie!" and as she spoke, Lady 
Desma put out a small delicately-gloved hand 
into which Flossie insinuated hers, i 


nervously the while after Olive's figure as-she 
soowes own the platform in search of their 


ugeage. ; 

‘*T hope you will not be angry, auntie,” she 
began, in her clear bell-like little voice, ‘‘ but 
Thave travelled the last-part of the journey 
with Mies Olive Byron. She materially as- 
sisted me, and of course I can’t hurry off 





} 


; ke _Byrondanlined her of, i 


‘ 





without saying good-bye; although had I 
(known: at the outset who and what she was, I 
should have refused any offer of help.” 

My lady’s under-lip curved disdainfully, but 
although her thought was ‘‘little prig,” she 
answered 


“My dear Flossie, you have much to un- 
Your prejadiees.are those of the six- 


truest. And mow, Lady. 
if Ty - off. 


mine,’ : Tout Miss 


80 
“T shall 
— 
ee r have. received: 
engagements 


party. Of course you are 


aniinvite; ‘bat am afraid 
will yamevent my accept-, 


ange.” 

‘hope not; [ have: promised Luord \Lind- 
say he gee you:there.” 

“ That. wasrratherrash,’’ flushing slightly ; 
and then, bowing,she hurried away, whilst Lady 
Desma and her niece entered the luxurious 
landanu waiting them. 

‘* Now, Flossie,” said my lady, not uvkindly, 
‘* you must remember it is not good form to 
abuse. one’s acquaintances, especially if one is 
indebted to them for kindnesses ; remember, 
too, that although your mother’s birth was 
good, your father was distinctly of the middle 
class, and that the former alienated the hearts 
of her friends by her-mésalliance. I give you 
this warning now, because any assumption on 
your part will cause folks to speak severely, of 
your parentage.” Then seeing her niece's blue 
eyes fill with tears, she added, “I don’t wish 
tohurt you, child, only: to enlighten your ignor- 
ance and countrified prejudices. If youarea 
good girl we shall agree nicely. I hope so, for 
your mother’s sake.” , 

But“ my lady’ was sorely disappointed in 
her niece. She had hoped to find something of 
the mother’s sweet self-forgetfulness and sunny 
nature in the daughter; in lien of which her 
keen eyes detected a shallow, time-serving 
spirit, a poor, mean pride, and selfish aims. 
In her heart she said, ‘‘ Would Olive stood in 
her-place?” for the young tragedienne had 
won her way into Lady Desma’s love. 

There was much in the after-days for:Flos- 
sie to learn and.to forget, but she proved her- 
self an apt pupil. Itis true that when first 
she went'to the play she professed herself ter- 
ribly shocked because there was a death-scene ; 
but she speedily overcame her prejadices, and 
bade fair to be as much a woman of the world 
as any of her aunt’s acquaintances. 

Lady Desma watched her with unapprecia- 
tive eyes, and was not a little surprised to 
find that Olive grew really attached to her 
pretty blonde ward ; that she regarded all her 
weaknesses with affectionate leniency, and 
readily forgave her little petulant displays. 

Flossie quickly learned the Mayfair jargon, 
and who was or was notan eligible parti, and 
amongst all the men she met, singled ont 
Oscar Lord Lindsay as chief favourite. 

But her blandishments seemed to have 
small effect. upon him. Much to Flossie’s dis- 
gust he preferred Olive’s society to hers. It 
was to the tragedienne he spoke in lowered 
tones, and with a love-light in his eyes; it 


was to her he broughi gifts of fiy 
books ; she, whom he strove ardently and per 
sistently to rouse to some quicker, keener 
emotion than she had yet known, 

He was generous and singularly pure in 
moral tone and his way of life, but he wag 
proud, with a prideakin to Lueifer’s; proud 
of bis unsullied name, of his ancient race 
jamd Flossie heped that one besetting sin of 
-his:would: prevent his marrying the woman 
she called friend, and who was ag ice to 


That there was a mystery about 
}paxentage she was convinced. She had 
period ‘to learn what it was by judicious in. 
of Lady Desma and. Miss Byron (whom 


to Olive called aunt). But she could elicit no. 
satisfactory 


we ' new friendiis related 


? yfrom either, and her most 


ces knew no more than 


intimate 
! 
Often. he «was sseen in the Row with my 
lady and: Olive;,amisshecould scarcely fail to 
/notice: n,geemed to delight 





that: men-and.weme 
hurry pto pay hen tial (as-she chose to call her) 
meek tid esits fh taoand teas 
. ide img in the-end to wi 
: ize for whieh she strove. " “in 






eamianed pact-abcneaiineapas econ 
part-o! aS conser ‘ 
Slive.  Ghgpeaigatnonsoice beteeaiae 
ther voice, her geni 
words and ways, until Oscar-be. 
had been. unjust to the.golden-haired 
syren hesitte him, and chatted. morefamiliarly 


Then: Bloséie. asked if he had ‘keonp her 
pee ae ere ae me eery 
cious: mph that:herfimshe and /his 
roe round colt and shacd as he an. 
sewer — 


‘« Mr. Byron was only her ‘fadther-by adop- 
tion. Doubtless Mies Byron would answer all 
your questions readily enongh.”’ 

* Oh, Lam-notcurions,’’ curelessly ; “ I only 
thought I should like to know something of 
her antecedents. But I would not like to 
question her. I, too, am an orphan,” casting 
down her eyes, and sighing softly, “and I 
know how a chance word will reopen wounds 
that have seemed long since healed.’’ 

She looked so pretty, so innocent, so alto- 
gether childlike and fair, that Oscar reversed 
his previous judgment of her, and lingered 
beside’ her, hoping to hear more of Olive. 
But she spoke next of unequal marriages, and 
lifting her forget-me not eyes to his imhalf- 
entreaty, said,— 

“I am sometimes afraid that folks look 
down upon me. Yousee my mother married 
very much beneath her, and such things are 
not easily forgotten. My father wasa Non 
conformist clergyman ; he won her heart by 
his addresses at ® camp meeting to which she 
had gone ina spirit of mischief. Of course 
her family cast her off, and I fancy that broke 
her heart. I would speak with all tenderness 
of her, still 1 can but maintain that she should 
have allied herself to a man who was ‘her 
equal. Tobe perfectly happy in marriage ® 
man or woman should mate with one whose 
stunding is as theirown. Do not you think 
80?” 

He answered at random, and then took his 
leave, wondering, for the first time since he 
had loved Olive, why he should doubt that 
marriage with her was his ultimate . 
There was a mystery about her birth, and_he 
hated mysteries ; and still further, the woman 
who should be mother to his children must 
bear a stainless name, 





CHAPTER II. 


Onx day, when Flossie Franklin and Olive 
were together, the former said coaxingly, 
Tell me something of yourself. Although We 
are such frignds I seem to know nothing o 
you prior to the day we met.” 

*« Phere is not much totell,” Olive answered, 
and even in the dim light Flossie saw she had 
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~~ pale, She laid her yellow head 
grown . She laid her yellow head upon 
"alee ne shoulder, and went on wooingly,— 
“Qarely you must have been a clever child : 
teli me a little of your quite early days!”’ 
Olive shuddered. ‘ : 
«TJ cannot, they are too terrible to recall ! 
Flossie’s blue eyes gleamed triumphantly ; 
ut she only said, in a reproachful tone, ‘“ Oh ! 
do not trust me, or you would confide in 
me,” and by sweet insistence she won her 


a the story ended she drew a little 
from Olive, scorn and wonder upon her face ; 
putOlive saw nothing,‘ her head was drooped 
apon her arms, and heavy sobs were shaking 


et last she stretched out her hand to 

Flossie. “Oh!” she wailed ; ‘‘ surely you will 

notturn from me! Be pitiful ; remember what 

geruel fate mine is. Beside yourself none but 

Lady Desma knows my history—she has not 
me.”’ 

«Neither will I,” murmured Flossie, but 
he did not put her arms about her friend, or 
seek to her ; in her voice there was more 
than @ soupcon of coldness, and Olive winced 
ander it 


“Qh!” she said, in a tone of concentrated 
bitterness and grief, ‘must my birth always 
eep-me apartfrom you all? Because of the 
blood in my veins, must my genius stand 

ht? Shall I be always thrust aside, 
bealways lonely to the day of my death?” 

She ceased, and Flossie answered glibly, ‘* Of 
course I love you, Olive, and you are more 
thawfoolish to doubt me; but I cannot help 
feeling that we are not exactly on an equal 
footing; and I must say I think you should 
allow your story to be made public. Your 
silence may do much harm, and my: principles 
forbid me to countenance deceit in any 

» 


The weary dark head was lifted then, and 
the wonderful liquid eyes sought to pierce the 
darkness, with a longing to know what ex- 
pression the fair face wore. 

Then a sweet voice, rich and tender, despite 

ion and pain, murmured,— 

“Tknow too well what thought is in your 
heart,and'I wish Lady Desma had spared me 
the pain-of this disclosure. Oh, Flossie! by 
your womanhood be kind to me, keep my 
seoret intact. If once it became public property 
the shame and horror of it would kill me.” 

She heard the rustling of Flossie’s silken 
tkirts‘as she moved nearer. 

“Poor, silly Olive, to imagine* such harsh 
things of me!” and she lightly touched the 
bowed head with her lips; “of course I 
shall keep your secret intact. ry dear, 

to forget all you have'said? After all, 
oneshould not be blamed for one’s birth.” 

The beautiful dark eyes, so pathetic in their 
pain and humiliation, looked gratefully into 
the blue and smiling ones; the slender supple 
al weaped the plump little fingers 


y. 
“You do me good, Flossie; you make me 
one may be loved and honoured for 

what one is.” 

“Of course one may ;" promptly. ‘Now I 
am positively certain the story you have told 
me would make no difference to the regard 
Lord ‘Lindsay has for you. My dear, if 
you but chose, you might marry him to- 
morrow,”’ 

“Tam not likely to marry any man, and I 


_ Certainly should not do so if the man who 


t me were in ignorance of my ante- 
cedents. And do you suppose a man so proud, 
40 justly proud, of his stainless name, would 

p tomarry such an one as I,achildof a 
despised-race, heiress only to shame?” 

The anguish in her voice silenced even 
Flossie, who sat toying impatiently with her 
bracelets, and whilst she pondered what 
comfort to offer, Lady Desma entered. 

__ “Bitting in the dark,” she said, gaily, “ and 
ng in confidences? I hardly thought 
lle likely to do such a thing, Miss 


As she spoke a servant entered with the 


“ 


showed her pale and wan, with dark circles 
about her eyes. 

‘* Come out into the garden,” she said, and 
drew her unresistingly into the square enclosure 
dignified by that name. It was very small, but 
in town a patch of ground, sweet with the 
odour of flowers, is valued at its true worth. 

‘* Now, what has Flossie said to take the 
brightness out of your face and voice? ” 

* She has said nothing,” with a quick wish 
to shield the girl from her aunt’s displeasure. 
‘She was only a little curious about my early 
life, and, yielding to her entreaties, I told her 
my story—my most unhappy story”—and 
then the sweet voice faltered, and the dusky 
eyes grew piteous. 

Lady Desma made a gesture of utmost 
impatience. ‘‘ You are a bigger fool than I 
believed! Your infatuation for that shallow- 
hearted, cunning piece of womanhood is 
beyond me. You have put a weapon into her 
hand that she will not be slow to use against 

‘* Indeea ! No Lady Desma, you wrong her ; 
to me she appears the very embodiment of 
artlessness and affection. And why should I 
hide my seoreét from her? Are we not 
friends?” 

‘Are you not fiddlesticks!’’ retorted my 


| hastened to frame excuses for Olive. 





lady, with more vehemence than elegance. 
‘* Upon my word, Olive, you areas unfit to cope 


not to have helped you at all in that re- 
spect!” 

Olive sighed, as if she were weary of the 
subject, 


race?’ 


you always harp upon that string? Appa- 
rently you forget your father’s people.” 

Olive made a swift and passionate gesture. 

‘If you love me, forget him; to remember 
him is to-remember my shame!” 

Lady Desma would have answered, but at 
that moment they were joined by Flossie, who 
looked bewitching in white, with a fleecy pale 
blue wrap about her head and snowy shoul- 
ders. 

Soon afterwards Olive took her leave; and 
she did not meet her friends again for several 
days: then it was-ata garden party given by 
a pretty young matron, named Mrs. Heather. 
Lord Lindsay was present, looking a trifle 
haggard and perplexed, for since he last saw 
Olive he had undergone much mental torture 
concerning her. 

He loved her, and being an honourable man 
felt he had gone too far in his attentions to 
draw back without some full and perfect ex- 
planation of the motives that actuated him. 


birth and early life before he ventured tomake 
her his-wife; but delicacy had forbidden him 
to institute inquiries concerning these things, 
and to Olive he would not apply. 

So, instead of seeking her out, as he had 
been used to do, he carefully avoided her, and 
was really grateful when Lady Desma pounced 
upon him. 

He was conscious that Olive’s dark eyes 
followed him wistfully. He saw much of the 
beauty and light leave her face, and his heart 
ached for her; but, being a strong man, he 
held on to his purpose tenaciously. 

Flossie, radiant in white, was more than 
usually cordial and bright; she was anxious 
to please, and knowing he detested hearing 
one woman decry another, she was very lavish 
in her praise of her numerous acquaintances 
and friends. 

Mrs. Heather had some rare roses, and pre 
sently Oscar proposed they should go and in- 
spect them. Flossie was quite willing, but 
Lady Desma pleaded fatigue as a reason for 
retaining her seat under the chestnuts. 

‘‘Have you seen Miss Byron yet?” she 
questioned, as Lindsay was leaving her; and 
she looked keenly into his eyes. 





** Yes—from a distance; she is besieged at 


' 





He must know all there was to know about her | 


lamps, and their light falling full upon Olive | present by admirers, so I have had no chance 


for speech.”’ 

‘* Flossie, as you pass, tell her where you 
ae left me, and say Iam anxiously waiting 

er.” 

Smiling, and promising obedience, Flossie 
moved off with her escort; but when they 
drew near the group, of which Olive formed 
the centre, the latter broke away, and went 
quickly in an opposite direction. 

Oscar flushed most unmistakably, whilst 
Flossie said,— 

“Oh! do you think it possible I have 
offended her?’ and her pretty brow was 
puckered with a frown, her infantile mouth 
drooped at the corners. ; 

Oscar felt a greater liking for his companion 
than he had ever before experienced, and 
Flossie 
interrupted him. 

‘*Oh! please don’t blame her in.the least ; 
were I so unhappily situated as she, I should, 
in all probability, be as sensitive.” 

He started. 

‘* How is Miss Byron ‘ unhappily situated ’ ? 
She should be a contented woman. Youth, 
intellect—genius, I should say; famous ana 
increasing in prosperity—what more can she 
desire?” 

Flossie sighed, and said, in a surprised 
tone,— 

**T thought you knew her history. Poor 


* with folks asa child. Your profession seems , Olive! how cruelly hard it is that ‘the sins 


of the fathers should be visited upon the 
children.’”’ 

‘‘T know nothing. Will it be any breach of 
confidence to tell me all you know of Miss 


“Perhaps,” she said, heavily, ‘‘I inherit Byron's antecedents? Believe me, my hap- 
some of the traditional simplicity of my | piness is nearly concerned.” 


Flossie’s heart was full of ‘‘envy, hatred, 


‘* Your race/" contemptuously. ‘ Why will | and malice,” but her face was childlike in its 


innocent gravity. 

‘“ Why, I thought everybody knew her sad 
story. I heard it shortly after my introduc- 
tion to her, and it has but made me love her 
the more—because I know how much she 
needs sympathy and friendship.”’ 

They had reached the rose. garden now.; and 
the whole air was heavy with the fragrance 
of the La Frances, Burgundys, Maréchal 
Niels, and countless other specimens. 

Flossie, paused, and lifted her innocent blue 
eyes to her companion's face. 

‘* How beautiful it,is!’’ she said softly ; ‘I 
could stay here for ever, provided summer and 
the roses were eternal too.” 

‘Let me take you to a seat,” he answered, 
careless of the lavish beauty before him. ‘I 
want you to tell me all you know of our 
mutual friend.” 

She suffered him to do as he wished, and 
presently they were resting under an arbour 
composed wholly of roses and honeysuckle, 
and he bent an attentive face upon her. She 


| toyed with the lace of her sunshade as she 


spoke, and kept her eyes coyly cast down. 

‘*Can you see Olive now?” she questioned, 
in her low, clear tones. 

** Yes; she is talking to Colonel Warland.” 

‘* Does not her face suggest some idea to 
you?” 

‘““No; why should it? She is looking per- 
fectly lovely.” 

Flossie's blue eyes were uplifted suddenly ; 
there was an angry flash in them ; but Oscar 
was not regarding her—all his attention was 
given to Olive. : : 

She was wearing’a cream dress, with crim. 
son plush panels and slashings; there were 
crimson flowers at her throat and waist, and- 
the perfectly- fitting bodice, the long, sweeping 
folds of her skirt, showed every line and curve 
of the graceful figure. : 

Perhaps she had never shown to more ad- 
vantage than she did then, despite her pallor 
and the wistfulness of her eyes, and it went 
to Oscar's heart with a pang that the story he 
insisted on hearing might for ever tear from 
him all this loveliness and grace, be a barrier 
between him’and his heart's desire. 

‘‘Tam waiting,” hesaid, impatiently ; “ and, 
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Miss Franklin, as you love her (and in mercy 
to me), make your narrative short.” , 

“Ought I to tell you?” with charming 
hesitancy. 

“ Most certainly ; for upon your words rests 
all my life’s happiness or misery!’ 

“ And if it were misery?” in a low and 
wooing voice. 

“‘ Better misery than shame. See, you are 
her friend ; you love her, so to you I will con- 
fess the truth. Miss Byron is the woman I 
have chosen for my wife ; but, if any disgrace 
attaches to her, the words I long to say will 
never be said. For the honour of my race, 
my wife must be like Caesar's.” 

The girl’s mean, envious heart throbbed 
with triumph, but her face was expressive 
only of pain and perplexity. 

“I suppose I ought to tell you; but oh I 
ray it may make no difference to Olive’s 
nture. She is so good and noble, she deserves 

all love, all reverence.”’ 

Then, after a pause,— 

“Did you ever wonder where she obtained 
her unusually dark complexion, her wonderful 
eyes. Can’t you guess what blood is in her 
veins?” 

The thought that came to him struck him 
with horror and repulsion; he would not con- 
sent to entertain it. 

**Go on,” he said, “‘ I hate guess work.” 

“Olive Byron is the child of a quadroon 
slave by her master.” 

Oscar sat silent. The expression of his face 
might have frightened another woman, or ap- 
pealed to her pity; but Flossie was neither 
nervous nor pitiful. 

“She was a pretty creature, and she was 
fond of her master ; so when he brought home 
a wife, and she was sent into the fields to 
work, she grew violent and reckless, took to 
drinking and evil ~— At last she escaped, 
and, after leading a life of shame in France, 
crossed to England, bringing Olive with her. 
Then, being reduced to starvation, she took 
her child into the streets and begged her 
bread ; and, when Olive grew elder, she taught 
her simple songs, which she sang in public 
squares and roads. In those days she used to 
beat her unmercifally, and seemed to hate 
her; but, at last, Mr. Byron happened to hear 
the child singing, and was struck by her voice 
and appearance. He gave the woman Zoé a 
80 , and claimed Olive as hisown. She 
does not know if her mother lives or no, but 
she is in daily fear of meeting her.” 

Silence so deep and profound that Flossie 
feared to break it.! All around and about 
them was the beauty of a June day, but Oscar 
sat ee conscious only of one thought, 
** Lost tome! Oh! Heaven, lost to me!” 

_ How could he make this child of slavery and 
sin his wife? Would not the long line of his 
ancestors rise to reproach him for the dis- 
honour brought upon their ancient name? 
a he married her, and in after years 

m were born to him ; should he not find 
some taint of that despised race in them? 
Or, if they questioned of their mother's people, 
what answer should he give? The uncharit- 
able (not to say conceited) words of the hero 
of Locksley Hall returned to him. 


‘* J, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our 
glorious gains, 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast 
with lower pains!” 


He roused himself, and, with a sigh that 
was closely allied to a , said, 

“ Thank you, Miss in, you have done 
me & great service; and, as you said, Miss 
Byron is to be pitied greatly. Shall I take 
you back to Lady Desma ?” 

She walked quietly with him to the place 
where her aunt was sitting, but her feet kept 
time to the words “She has lost him! lost 
him ! lost him!’ and her face flushed, her 
eyes grew bright with triumph. 

A little later Oscar was missing. No one 
had seen him go; he had not even acquainted 
his hostess with his intention ; and none but 
Flossie could give any explanation of his 





strange conduct, and of course she was dis- 
creetly silent. 

She noticed how her rival’s sweet eyes were 
dim with anguish, how the tender mouth 
drooped with bitter mournfulness, but she 
had no ruth upon her. She knew very well 
Lady Desma disliked and distrusted her, and, 
unless she married before she was of age, 
would most probably send her back to Sunny- 
mead, when her enforced guardianship ended ; 


_and, having tasted of the pleasures of a fashion- 


able life, she loathed even the memory of the 
old days. 

My lord went back to his chambers and 
locked himself in, whilst he fought the battle 
he knew would end in renunciation of Olive. 
He loved her deeply and truly, but not so 
unselfishly that he could forget her origin or 
lift her to his own rank. 

The conflict was fierce and strong. Love 
cried vehemently to be heard, but pride 
clamoured more loudly still; and, just as 
night was falling, Oscar threw out his arms 
before him, and, dropping his face upon them, 
groaned, ‘“‘I give in; but oh, my love! my 
love! what have you cost me?” And seeing 
the long years spread out before him in dreary 
sameness, he cursed the day on which he saw 
her first. 

He went to the Olympus that night, and, 
from a quiet nook, watched Olive, listened to 
her voice, witnessed her triumph. Never had 
she been more impassioned, more eloquent? 
and he did not guess “‘ her heart was breaking 
for a little love.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Ir was Sunday evening; Miss Byron had 

me to church, and Olive sat alone in her 

wing: room, 

It was growing dark, but she did not ri 
for lights ; in her state of mind she pref 
the semi-gloom. 

Life had suddenly grown very bitter to her. 
Not all the fame so justly hers—not all the 
admiration that fell to her lot—could fill the 
void in her heart, or satisfy her craving for 
that which she said could never be hers. 

“ Love,” she whis to herself ; ‘‘is not 
for me. I must stand by and see other women 

and won—happy in the affection of good 
men. Yet why—why should there be such a 
ban upon me? Am I not gifted? Have I 
not personal charms, anda loyal heart? Oh! 
it is not just; it is not just! How shall I 
bear to live through all my days alone?’ 

She hid her face upon the sofa cushions, and 
spread her arms out before her with an in- 
finitely pathetic gesture of anguish and 


—- 

he was so young and so strong that it 
seemed to her she might live fifty or sixty 
years to endure her misery. 

Oh!” she wailed. ‘ Would to Heaven I 
might lie down to-night, and never wake 
again |” 

Below she heard the sound of many feet 
pp the hot and dusty pavement; the ripple 
of laughter, the + words of badinage floated. 
up to her, and she pressed her hands to her 
ears as though to shut out all sound of the 
gay world. ~~ 

‘There has not been one good day in all my 
life,’ she said. ‘Each has been marred by 
cruelty or the thought of my shame. What 
have I done to deserve such a fate? Surely, 
surely the curse has rested upon my unhappy 
race me enough. Will it never be taken 
away ” 

“Lord Lindsay,” announced a servant, and 
she lifted herself slowly as Oscar went forward; 
but she was trembling so violently, was so sick 
and giddy with sudden rapture, that she could 
not speak. There was still light enough for 
him to see the lithe, supple, white-robed 
figure. to mark its sinuous grace. He could 
see, too, that above her white gown her face 
gleamed whiter, and that her dark eyes were 
wild with emotion. 

“I must apologize for my intrusion,” he 





said, possessing himself of her slend 
hand; and then the commonplace words fied 
on his lips, and he stood silent as she, still re. 
taining the fingers in his clasp,— 

“Why — have— you —come?” she ques. 
tioned, pantingly; and then went on. “ Wag 
it 5 one? Is it wise?” 

‘*T cannot answer either question unti 
have replied to one upon which rests my = 
life's happiness.” 

She sank upon the couch once more, wonder. 
ing if, indeed, he had come to offer her his love 
and praying she might be strong enough to 
resist the temptation that would assail her, 

“Olive!” he said; and his voice wag 
hardly lover-like in its tone, “Olive, I 
have heard a strange story recently con. 
cerning you. I want you to confirm or 
deny it. My darling—oh, my darling! and 
whatever comes you must be that still—with 
all my heart I love you. There is nothing I 
so desire as the dear gift of your affection; 
but I owe it to my race—to all our old tradi- 
ditions—to marry as befits me. Your profes. 
sion I honour; you yourself know how greatly 
I esteem you; but I must be assured that 
there is no stain upon your name, that your 
birth is honourable, before I dare ask you to 
join lots with me. Sweet, why do you shiver 
and shrink from me? Good heavens! It is 
not true what folks say?” 

‘* What do they say ?’’ she questioned, with 
stiff, white lips. ‘‘ Do not be afraid to tell me, 
I have borne so many evils that one more or 
less cannot signify.” 

“It is an insult to tell you!’ he cried, 
carried away by his passion. ‘ My queen, 
my pearl amongst women! I love you, I love 
you! Let come what may I will make you 
my wife! Life without you would not be 
worthiliving.”’ 

Her broken sighs alone stirred the sudden 
silence of the room. She had wrenched her 
hands from his , and now sat with her 
face hidden in them. 

‘* Hush ! ” she said, in a tone scarcely above 
a whisper. ‘ You are saying mad and foolish 
things! Were I to listen to you to-night—to-. 
morrow you would reproach me! Say what 
you came to say, and leaveme? Who has told 
you anything of my most unhappy story?” 

He hesitated, and before he had framed any 
reply she broke-in rapidly, with quickest, 


keenest anguish,— 

“TI know, I know! Ah! there is no need 
to tell me. My past is known to only two 
pea in the outside world. ly Desma 
would not publish it. Oh, my friend! ob, 
my friend! You, too, have failed me.” 

She lay silent and motionless, her long dark 
hair all fallen loose over her agonised face. 
Oscar bent lower. 

* Olive,” he ae “say it is not trae; 
tell me you are the child of honourable parents, 
honourably born?" 

She started up, and laughed shrilly. 

“Shall I lie to you?—you who hold my 
heart in the hollow of your hand ?—you who 
may read my thoughts as a book ?—where 
would be the use? And would I deceive you 
if I could? Allis true that you have heard. 
Iam a child of shame; my mother was my 
father’s favourite slave; she was one of the 
worst and lowest of her sex. What wonder, 
when one reflects, that’she came of a 
down-trodden race? Oh! when I think on 
their wrongs and mine, my heart is hot 
against our natural enemies. Is it well you 
should lord it over us, traffic in our blood! 
Ah! forgive me, forgive me! My woes have 
made me mad.” x 

She threw herself on her knees before him, 
her arms upraised as if in supplication, but 
her chin had dro upon her bosom, and 
her eyes refused to look at him. 

“§ ,” she cried. ‘ Your silence frightens 
me. Blame me if you will, that I have hugged 
my secret close, but do not hate me utterly.” 

“‘ Heaven knows, I have no heart to blame 
you,” he said, in a stifled tone. ‘It was na 
you should wish the past buried out of sight and 
memory ; and Olive, do you dream I could by 
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any chain of circumstances come to hate you? 
Oh, my love, my love ! how can we part?” 

He lifted her in his strong armsand clasped 
her close to his breast. She clung about him, 
sobbing and moanin like a creature wounded 
to death. None could guess what it cost him 
to put this woman out of his life; to cling to 
his resolve made in such bitterness and anguish 
of soul, as comes to most men but once in a 
lifetime. But pride upheld him; and g0, 
though her face lay hidden on his bosom and 
her hands clung about ‘his neck, he prepared 
to say the words that should for ever divide 





“There is no alternative for us,’’ he said 
hoarsely. ‘‘ You and I can never be anything 
toeach other but acquaintances. Friendship 
between us is impossible; but oh! my dear, 
my dear! if Fate had treated us more kindly, 
how happy we would have been !”’ 

“Happy, yes! Oh, Oscar! say once more 
oulove me; that low and mean as is my 
irth, degraded in sight of all as Iam, you 
still love me.” 

“You know that I do and always shall ;"’ 
and, half-unconsciously, he quoted from that 
wonderful poem, ‘The life and death of 
Jason ;””— 


‘While I live thou shalt not be less dear 
Than thou art now.” 


He kissed her lips, her brow—the smooth 
cold cheek he might never hope to kiss again. 

“Oh, Heaven!” he said, ‘‘this is worse 
than anything I dreamed. Olive! Olive! 
Olive!” 

She lay so passive, so unresisting in his 
arms, that he ost thought she had swooned, 
and spoke her name again in tenderest tone. 
She opened her eyes wide upon him, and the 
misery he saw in their dark depths wrung his 
heart with an added pang. 

Outside the hurrying footsteps sounded 
ceaselessly, the careless talk and light laughter 
went on. These things seemed to madden 
Olive. She tore herself from hisembrace, and 
leaned out of the open window. He moved 
nearer to her, but she never turned her head, 


never seemed to heed him. Her eyes wearily 
watched the folks below, and her voice said, 


“Is there no heart sad but mine? Must 
I always stand’ alone in my grief? Oh, 
ven! have mercy on me, comfort me, com- 
Then, th 
the wailing tones died away, and 
Oscar ventured to lay his hands can her 
shoulders. She turned and faced him. 

“The moment has come,” she murmured. 
“You are about to wish me good-bye. Oh, 
my dear love, my dear love; let me call you 
80 now for the last time! May Heaven bless 
ie in your goings and comings. May your 

be as sweet and glad as mine is terrible; 
may no cloud dim your hononr, or shadow your 


She had s as one who pronounces a 
benediction, and now she stood ontas andalone; 
the tears were ranning down her cheeks, and 
her voice was broken and faint. She stretched 
out her arms to the — air,and her pathe- 
tically wild eyes seemed to appeal to the very 

vens for succour and relict. 

“No one will ever love you as I have loved,” 

whispered, swaying towards him; “ no 
one minister to your wants as I would have 
done. If ever you find your life as void and 
Darren as mine is—as mine is—remember one 
18 waiting to help and comfort you—one who 
asks no reward, who expects none, whose days 
being ent in your service would be joyous ! 
Whose life apart from you is cruel as unde- 

shame and reproach ! ” 

Then she drew nearer to him. 
iis Let me be your servant, your slave! Itis 

that I am fit for. Let me follow you where 
ae fe -aiaister to your wants, your wishes; 

ut do not, oh, for the dear Heaven’s sake, do 
not — joe from you!” 

‘You do not know what you say,” he an- 
rp unsteadily. ‘I will not listen to your 

Proposals. To-morrow you will regret 


se 





them. Olive, Olive, my heart’s dearest ! this 
must be a final good-bye! ”’ 

She sank into a chair and hid her face from 
him, listening in a dreamlike way to all the 
words he said. 

‘* Heaven knows, if you had been poor only, 
friendless to the last degree, I would have 
made you my wife!” 

She interrupted him, wildly. 

“I know!—I know! But I am the off- 
spring of shame and sin. Leave me, oh, leave 
me! Do not look upon me in my degradation. 
Love !—love!—if this poor life of mine could 
make you blest, I would gladly lay it down 
for your sake, here and now. If these poor 
hands could lift you to some higher, happier 
place, they would not cease to labour day or 
night. But seeing I am en that all my 
prayers cannot make your days happy, I am 
fain to die. Oh, love! Oh, my soul's love! 
kiss me once again—then go. This anguish is 
more than I can bear!” 

He gathered her close to his breast, and in 
wordless anguish kissed her good-bye. Then 
he loosed her, and when she peered round the 
dark room she knew she was alone. She 
ran to the window and looked out. She saw 
his stalwart figure moving swiftly down the 
street, and in her heart she breathed a bless- 
ing upon him, but she could frame no word. 

Darker and darker grew the room. The 
streets were growing quieter. She lifted her 
eyes to the dark sky, where not a star shone to 
lighten the gloom. She moved her hands, as 
if in supplication, then sat silent and dis- 
mayed, her breath coming gaspingly from 
between her parted lips. 

It was very late when Miss Byron returned, 
she having been induced to return home with 
some friends. 

‘‘My dear,” she began, in gentle remon- 
strance of the glcominess of the room; but 
she paused suddenly as a white figure moved 
swiftly towards her, crying,— 

“Oh, you have come at last! Thank 
Heaven !—thank Heaven!” and then she 
knew Olive was crouching at her feet, sobbing 
wildly and hysterically. ‘ Kill me as I kneel, 
now and here! If you have any mercy on 
me, any love for me, end my most miserable 
life! Iam not fit to live. I cannot hold up 
my head amongst you. Oh, my heart! oh, 
my shamed, despoiled life! Friend, dear, 
friend, let me die at your feet! Do nos—do 
not seek to raise me,’’ and she grovelled lower, 
= Miss Byron trembled with fear and 

ove. 

“Olive, my poor child, what madness is 
this?” 

‘* He has seen me in my degradation. Has 
put me aside for ever (what else could he do? 
and now, if God would send me death, I woul 
thank Him from the depths of my grateful 
heart.” 

Miss Byron sat down upon the floor beside 
her. She wasa a to look upon, 
and her present attitude did not add grace to 
her figure, yet the love on her face, the com- 
passion in her eyes, the tenderness of her 
— expression, made her almost beautiful 
then. 

She drew the sobbing girl close to her 
breast, pillowed the lovely dark head there, and 
touching her cheekwith an indescribably tender 
gestare, spoke so softly and so lowly, that her 
voice hardly seemed to break the silence of 
the room. 

** Love, love, itis at the worst but for a few 
short years you suffer. Try to bear your cross 
patiently; to put this man, who prides himself 
on his high birth (which, after all, is but 
accidental), out of your heart and life. Ah, 
my child, there are many in worse straits 
than you, brought to shame by some action 
or actions of their own, reduced to the lowest 
—_ of poverty, longing for, yet fearing, 

eath |" 


She broke off with a little sob, and, weep- 
ing, caught the girl closer yet to her loyal, 
loving heart. So through long minutes, which 
by reason of their agony seemed hours, she 
soothed and wept with the girl who was to her 





as a child, a sacred charge from her dear, dead 
brother. ; 

It was late when Olive went to her room, 
but even then she could not sleep. She looked 
on her life as it was, and as it would be, and 
prayed madly for courage to bear its unlifting 
woe, its heavy weariness. Ail the beauty and 
sweetness of the night were lost upon her, as 
she knelt with hidden face, wrestling with 
such anguish as, thank Heaven, falls to the 
lot of few! Inthe morning she went down 
oe and heavy-eyed; sick with the sense of 

esolation. Her lover had deserted her, her 
friend had betrayed her, and with the excep- 
tion of Miss Byron, it seemed to her’all the 
world was against her! 

Mechanically she went about her duties, and 
her sister-actresses commented upon her pale, 
dejected looks; wondered a little why men 
raved of her, saying amongst themselves that 
her beauty was conspicuous by its absence, 
aad her complexion positively sallow. 

‘‘ She is as darkas a creole,” said one, and the 
other answered ‘‘ or a quadroon,” and Olive, 
overhearing, shuddered, and grew sick at heart. 

Returning from rehearsal she saw, bat af- 
fected not to see, Lady Desma’s carriage; Flos- 
sie, lovely in a dainty mauve costume, was 
talking animatedly to Lord Lindsay, who 
appeared very haggard in the fall and pitiless 
glare of the hot June sun. My lady strove to 
attract Olive’s attention, but vainly, and her 
face grew dark as she turned once more to her 
niece. 

“Did you see Miss Byron pass?” she asked 
abruptly. 

‘‘No,” replied Flossie, unblushingly ; ‘‘ how 
was she looking? What an age it seems since 
we met! Do you know,” lifting limped blue 
eyes to Oscar's, ‘‘ there is no one on earth I 
love so well as Miss Byron, save dear auntie.” 

‘‘That is a charming piece of condescension 
on your part,’’ my lady answered with acerbity ; 
“the time has not long since gone when you 
railed at her profession, and feared to be 
known as her friend.” 

*‘ You forget, dear aunt, in what primitive 
fashion I was reared,’ meekly. ‘I am rapidly 
losing my old world prejudices, and I hope, / 
trust, my mind and heart alike are enlarging.” 

She was vesy fair and dainty, she seemed 
innocentand kind. Lord Lindsay must marry 
one day ; why not choose this pretty creature, 
who seemed not averse to him. 

Lady Desma did not invite him to lunch as 
was her wont. With a cold good-bye she en- 
tered her house, and when Flossie followed 
her to her boudoir she considerably startled 
that ae lady by grasping her shoulders 
fiercely, and demanding, ‘‘ What this meant.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Reatuy, aunt,” the girl retorted, with co- 
vert insolence, ‘you must be more explicit.”’ 
There was a flash of anger in her blue eyes, and 
an ominous lowering of the pretty brows. 

“There is no occasion for me to explain my 
meaning. Why did you so deliberately ignore 
Olive? What has oe Lord Lindsa a 

“Do you su .’ with a shrug of her 
nedtiins as thet T can associate with the 
oe of a dissolute quadroon? And if 
Lord Lindsay shares my prejudices, am I to 
blame?” . 

“And yet oy pop minutes ago you 
swore you lov iss Byron.” 

“ Ot counts I did,” laughing shortly. ‘‘ Are 
society women invariably trathfal? Aunt, 
you have often impressed upon me the misery 
arising from unequal matches. I profit by 

our teaching. I shall save Oscar Lindsay 
os a foolish step, aud advance my own wel- 
fare. Can you believe that, knowing all, he 
would marry her?” 

“Do you mean you have told him the 
story?” and under the blazing scorn of her 
aunt’s eyes Flossie winced. ‘‘ Answer me, girl; 
I will have the truth!” 

“I did tell him!” slowly and affrightedly. 
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My lady turned upon her with such an ex- 
pression of raye.and repulsion that Flossie 
trembled. : 

“ T have done no wrong,” she said, sullenly. 
“ T only spoke truth.” : 

Lady Desma silenced her by a swift and 
an ture. 

eilence! she said, passionately ; ‘ make 
no excuses; none could be offered for such con- 
duct as yours. You make me doubt you ‘are 
your mother's child. Contrast your ways, 
your thoughts, with those of this poor wronged 
girl, and who is most entitled to Saxon honour, 
Saxon fealty. I will not live in the same 
house with you ; _ shall not stay to perfect 
your schemes. To-morrow you return to 
Sunnymead !” 

Flossie laughed scoffingly. ~ : 

“ You forget, aunt, you are my guardian for 
two and a-half years yet; however greatly you 
may hate me you cannot rid yourself of your 
responsibility, I fancy you would find you» 
self checkmated.”’ 

Nothing could exceed the insolence of the 

irl’s tone and manner, the impertinent 
Gefiance and anger in the blue eyes. My lady 
sighed, as she turned from the contemplation 
of her niece's pretty face. 

‘« Unfortunately I cannot rid myself of you ; 
neither will I attempt to prejudice Oscar 
Lindsay against you. He deserves to be 
punished for his base desertion of Miss Byron. 
I cannot wish him « bitterer punishment than 
marriage with you means,” 

She passed from the room, and Flossie, 
throwing aside hat and gloves, sank upon 
a couch, smiling significantly, When the 
luncheon-bell sounded she did not join my 
lady, and a servant going to seek her found 
her asleep, with a smile of cherubic sweetness 
upon her pretty fair face. 

A few days later, as Olive was returning 
from rehearsal alone (Miss Byron being con- 
fined to her room by a severe headache), a 
tattered figure brushed by her. Absorbed in 
her own thoughts she paid no attention ‘to the 
vagrant, who ‘stood the kerb, leering at 
her fiendishly. She was altogether unaware 
that the dreadful creature turned and followed 
her stealthily; she did not hear the low 
chuckle that broke from the Sensual lips, as 
the woman ‘drew nearer and nearer to her. 

Tn mercifal ignorance of what awaited her 
she entered her own home, and went wearily 
upstairs. Butshe was not destined to enjoy 
peace long. Suddenly a clamour arose in the 
hall, and as it increased in volume and strength 
she went to the landing, and, lifting her voice, 
asked what was passing. A-servant volunteered 
the information that a woman demanded to 
see her—a “‘ beggar-woman,” in accents of 
supremest disdain. Annoyed that such a 
creature should have forced her way into the 
hall, Olive ran downstairs, She saw the 
crowd of mocking servants, heard their scoff- 
ing words, and caught at a maid to prevent 
herself falling, because, before and above ail, 
she was conscious of one face she had hoped 
had long’since rested under the quiet earth. 

A dreadful face, with matted black hair 
tumbled about it, bloodshot eyes and purple 
complexion—whatever beauty the woman 
might once have possessed ‘was gone for ever, 
destroyed by debauchery and prolonged in- 
temperance. Her clothes hung about her in 
rags, her hands were dirty and claw-like, and 
she looked more like a bird of prey than a 
human creature. Seeing Olive, she darted 
forward and cried in‘a hoarse, thick voive,— 
“ Ah, my child! my-child !” 

But the unhappy girl shrank back. 

“Don’t touch me,” she cried, in a terrified 
tone, ‘for Heaven's sake, don’t touch me. 
Who—who are you ?”’ 

““WhoamI? Come now, youknow! Your 
poor, unhappy mother, who has been searching 
years and years for you. Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 
beginning to whine, “I thought you'd have 
been glad to see me.” 

Still that stony look of horror on Olive’s 
pure, sweet face; still that motion of the 
hand to the heart. 


‘* How can I believe you? Oh, I will not, I 
dare not, lest Igo mad! Serely my mother 
cannot have fallen so low. No, no, I am not 
your child. Youlie! Oh! Heaven be thanked, 
you lie!” 

“Do 1?” the other demanded viciously. 
“Turr up your sleeve, your left sleeve, and 
tell me what you see?” 3 

Mechanically Olive did as she was bidden, 
and the wondering servants saw the white arm 
above the elbow was marked with her name, 
and around it lay the coils of a serpent in 
vivid blue. 

The woman laughed exultantly. 

“That marks you as my child. J picked 
out those things when you were a tiny tot not 
more than eighteen months old. Do you 
believe me now ?”’ 

“Qh, heaven! I must,’’ and, shuddering, 
she would have fallen had not Miss Byron 
stolen behind and thrown an arm around her. 

“* Well, look here,” urged the woman, dog- 
matically, ‘‘ you don’t think I'm going to live 
in want whilst you liveon the fat of the land, 
and queen it-with the best! Now I've found 
you I mean to stay with you, and show you 
what a mother’s love is like. You've not 
known it:for many years,” and she began once 
more to whine. 

‘*Gome upstairs,” Olive answered, heavily, 
conscious of the curious eyes bent on her. 

Hernew-found mother followed staggeringly 
up the carpeted stairs, commenting loudly on 
all she saw. : 

They paused by one consentat Miss Byron's 
room. That lady, with a gesture of infinite 
contempt, signed to the coloured woman to 
enter. 

‘You must have a bath, and change those 
rags for something more decent; I will. give 
you some clothes until you can get others 
made. And when you have bettered your ap- 

rance ‘we will talk of your future.”’ 

She drew Olive away, and in silence they 
entered the Jatter’s boudoir; then the two 
women fell into each other's arms, and sobbed 
as though their hearts would break. 

But atlast, wrenching herself free from Miss 
Byron's embrace, Olive signed to her to leave 
her; and being once more alone, cast. herself 


down upon the ground, moaning and writhing, 
sobbingly questioning what further ill-was to 
befall her; unconsciously asking, in the 


Laureate’s words, “How could he love a 
thing so low?” 

When her agony had somewhat spent it- 
self, she rose faint and exhausted, and bathing 
ber face and eyes, went downstairs to her 
friend. 

Lateron they were joined by Zoé Donato, 
and Olive listened whilst. Miss Byron en- 
deavoured ‘to make terms with her. 

But she was obstinate; she would not ac- 
cept an allowance if with the allowance came 
separation from her child. 

She had found her after many years, and 
she intended staying with her to the end of 
her days. 

No bribes, no threats, had any power upon 
her, and finally Olive said, wearily,— 

‘Let her alone; after all, she is my—my 
mother; my home is hers by right of that 
relationship.”’ 

So Zoé became an inmate of the once peace- 
ful house, and soerrit was all too obvious that 
her dominant vice was intemperance. 

In vain Olive and Miss Byron endeavoured 
to place her beyond the reach of temptation ; 
in their temporary and enforced absences from 
home she stole their goods, and. pledged or 
sold them to obtain alcoholic drink. She-dis- 
graced them in every conceivable way, and 
Olive’s story was soon town.talk., 

At the theatre she experienced a difference 
(not pleasant) in the manner of the other 
actresses towards her, and only one of their 
number seemed anxious in any way to alle- 
viate the: wretchedness of her lot. 

Lady Desma proved herself a true friend in 
those dark days; she was to be seen with 
Olive in all the haunts of fashion, whither 
‘she dragged the reluctant girl. She spent 





a 
hours with her at her own residence, and wag 
the only creature who exercised any contro} 
over Zoé. 

One day she encountered Lord Lindsay, 

‘* Oscar,” she said, “ this is a very dr 
thing about Olive.” —— 
‘* Great heavens, yes,” he answered, hoarse] 
‘Lady Desma, you know the hopes I a 
nursed concerning her; you were the first 
to guess my love for her; yet even you'can. 
not tell what a struggle it was to let her 
go; how my passion for her has spoiled my 
whole life. But if I had married her, think 
of the degradation each would have suffered 

through that woman's agency.” 

“She won't live for ever,’ bluntly, “and 
on her own head be her sins. Why showd 
Olive suffer for her parent's crimes?” 

“It is the law of the world.” 

‘More shame to the world that it should be 
so. You have disappointed me greatly, and 
failed her miserably. You are not the gene 
rous, unselfish man I believed you, and I 
you will live to repent your folly,” with which 
she left him in high dudgeon. 

It was about the time of rehearsal, and re- 
membering this, he bent his steps towards 
the Olympus, and arrived there in time to 
meet Olive as she came out: 

Her carriage was awaiting her, and as she 
stepped into it he spoke her name. A finsh 
of colour tinged her pale face a moment, but 
it died out quickly, leaving her whiter than 
before. 

“T must speak to you,” he said, hurriedly, 
“ May I get up?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” with a painful humility in 
voice and manner, and stepping in he seated 
himself beside her. 

“ What have you been thinking of me?” he 
questioned, fixing his haggard eyes on her 
changed and most unhappy face. “ Have'your 
thoughts been very bitter ones?”’ 

“No!” she answered slowly, and as one 
who me to choose her words, careful of 
giving offence. ‘I felt that what you did was 
the only thing left you to do; and much as I 
deplored your decision, I knew it was the only 
one you could make.” 

“Olive! Olive! You never doubted my 
love?”’ 

**Oh, no; but for the memory of that—the 
one sweet and holy thing in my life—I should 
have gone mad, or ended all long ae 
since. Oh! the misery I have borne and ati 
bear ; it would killa weaker woman, but Iam 
so terribly strong.”” She suddenly turned her 
gaze upon him searchingly. ‘‘ Tell me, do you 
see much change in me? Have I not grown 
thinner, paler, more langnid? If you would 
comfort me, say you believe my life is wearing 
away—that rest is coming soon for me? Oh! 
if you love me you will not withhold such 
hope from me !”’ 

* Olive, my darling, my queen! You donot 
know what you say, or yqu would hesifate 
before you pained me so sorely. Love, love! 
these past few weeks have shown me my heart 
—have taught me all that you are tome. I 
cannot live without you. Forget my past mad- 
ness, my intolerable pride. Come to me as 
my wife, my dear and honoured wife!” 

“Oh, hush! oh, hush!” she cried, ‘‘ Now, 
indeed, you are mad. My story is public pro- 
perty now. Would youhave your wife poin 
to as the offspring of aslave? Oh, no! oh, 
no! yon must not do yourself this wrong- 
Should I love you.truly to drag you down to 
my own level? Do you not know that you 
are dearer to me than happiness, or any hope 
of happiness? That if my life could all be 
spent in your service, isis days would be t0o 
short to prove the strength and depth of my 
devotion? To die for you would be joyand 
glory tome. To live for you I dare not hope. 
Oh, love, love! let me speak plainly now and 
for the last.time—solemnly, as though I were 

on my deathbed. Between us there can be 
no union; we shall never clasp hands in con- 
secrated affection; I shall never bear your 








name. All my past rises up to warn me this 
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+7 vou dream of cannot be. I would die 
a an it should be.” 

Her voice, thongh vehement, was so low 
that her words were barely audible to him. 
He'tried to touch her hand, to clasp it in his 

_ bat'she shivered away from him. 

“Qh, mercy, mercy!” she said; “do not 
jowh me, you will make me false to myself 
wid you, Ah! my dear, when we say good- 

to-day we shall have parted for ever. I 
pope for my own sake we shall not meet 
in, At the close of my engagement I shall 
jave England. Perhaps in another country, 
gmong Other scenes, I may partly forget my 


“You ‘shall not leave me,” he said, under 
his breath. ‘‘ You have made me yours for 
alltime; you will not have the heart to leave 
me now, just when I feel my need—my un. 

need, of you?” 

She sighed and ‘shook her head. 

“Through long ages the women of my race 
have been the slaves of yours; how, then, 
should I’be your wife? Ah! no—no—no! You 
over-estimate your love and your courage. 
To-day it is good-bye for us.” 

They had reached her home now, and me- 
chanically he assisted her to alight, He felt 
any further pleading was useless, and yet he 

against hope; and in the vain belief 
that he might yet turn her heart to him, he 
asked if he might go in with her. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ perhaps you will find 
your healing here,’’ and she led the way into 

house 


As they went towards the breakfast-room 
he heard a terrible voice alternately raving 
and singing negro melodies. He glanced at 
Olive; ‘sick and faint, with hands pressed close 
to her heart, she leaned against the wall. 

“Tisten!” she said; “listen! but oh! in 
mercy turn away your eyes from me. That 
— wy voice, and she is in one of her 

s.”’ 

She te herself suddenly, and almost 
ran into the room before him ; but he followed, 
and before she could elude him clasped her 
in his arms, ' 

“Sweet and dear, come to me! None can 

help 'you'save me,” and he essayed to kiss her, 
but shie‘wrenched herself from him. 
_ “No, no, no; do not persuade me. This 
is my rightful place; let me kneel here and 
éhank you for all your goodness, all your 
honourable love. Do not raise me; here with 
my face hidden, my hands fast held in yours, 
Tcan‘say what isin my heart. Heaven bless 
you, you happy as you deserve to be; 
crown all your life with goodness, and for 
your comfort may you learn forgetfulness of 
me the woman who loved you from first 
to last; whose whole sonl rises up to thank 
you now for all your (nel 

Before he could reply, or in any way attempt 
to'soothe her, the door was opened Violently, 
and a half-clad figure appeared. Olive started 
to-her'feet’; the horror and repugnance on 
a ee such that Oscar turned his eyes 


A Woman, looking far older than she really 
was, bloated and hideous, was glaring upon 
them, her hands nervously clutching at imagi- 
nary a before her. 

“See!” said Olive, brokenly, “to what depths 
bon ng sink! This is my mother ! 

ou bear t 7 anything i 
with Ss o have anything in common 
Heconld not answer. The spectacle before 
Was too terrible to allow of speech. He 
- Glive's sweet voice murmuring, — 
* Pity me! pity me! and, for love’s sake, 


bi gta sored himself, and cried,— 

_.5 18 not true! Olive, what proof have 
on this woman is whatshe claims to be?” 
as or answer she rolled up her sleeve, and 

owed him the unsightly mark upon her arm. 
ain alone of the outer world knew of 


And then, like one in a dream, he saw her 
‘ the dreadful creature away, and went out, 
g his. doom was sealed. 








CHAPTER V. 


OutvE never could tell how shelived through 
the three following weeks; but at length the 
season closed, and all the fashionable world 
hastened away from town. = 

She had intended leaving the country, but 
the state of Miss Byron’s health forbade this; 
so she was compelled to accept provincial 
engagements, and her first carried her to 
Bristol. 

Here she played to enthusiastic houses, 
and, but for the terrible presence of her 
mother, might have been tolerably contented. 

One day when Zoé had fallen intoa drunken 
sleep she locked her in her room, and proposed 
to Miss Byron that they should drive to 
Portishead, a small watering-place about 
twelve miles distant. 

The road lay through a lovely tract of very 
hilly country; the day, the scenery, and the 
vehicle were all that could be desired; the 
Jehu a model of propriety and civility. 

Both Olive and Miss Byron were unusually 
silent, but each enjoyed the drive in her own 


way. 

Reaching the hotel, they found it was quite 
fall of visitors, but that they could have tea 
in about an hour in the public room. 

Olive proposed they should stroll through 
the grounds and into the lovely woods beyond, 
avd her companion assented with alacrity, 
glad to see the girl interested in anything. 
They wandered about the lawns fora while, 
and ‘then branched off towardsthe woods; but 
presently they-heard the voices of men and 
girls drawing near, and Olive immediately 
recognised one as Flossie’s, from its peculiarly 
clear and bell-like quality. 

She had not exchanged any words with the 


little Judas since she learned her treachery ; 


but she had long'ago forgiven her, and her 
heart longed for some sign of affection, some 
hint of remorse, although none ever‘came, 

A little paler of cheek, with her breath 
coming faster, she held on her way until the 
merry party were close at hand. The path 
was very narrow, so that two could hardly 
walk abreast, and Olive drew aside to allow 
the others to pass. 

As Flossie lifted her limpid eyes, and saw 
the pure and perfect face of the actress, she 
flushed slightly, and was a moment embar- 
rassed; but, rapidly recovering herself, she 
affected not to see her old friend, and, totally 
ignoring her very presence, passed by with 
her companion, a straw-coloured millionaire. 

“That was a cut direct, with a vengeance !” 
said the latter, with a loud laugh. ‘ Isn't she 
the ‘ nigger’ actress Lindsay was gone on?” 

He was a self-made man, but it was a great 
pity that he had not‘spared a little time from 
building his ** pile’ to cultivate refinement of 
speech and manner. 

His words reached Olive with cruel distinct- 
ness, and she stood as if turned to stone, 
watching the gay party as it rapidly dis- 
appeared amongst the ferns and trees. Then 
she turned to Miss Byron. 

‘‘ Let us get away from here,” she said, and, 
turning, rashed like a wild thing through the 
wood in the direction of the high road. 

The brambles plucked at and tore her 
skirts; but in her mad haste she heeded no- 
thing; was unconscious that her companion 
was far behind. Her one object was to reach 
the hotel by a circuitous route, the very oppo- 
site to that taken by Flossie, to order out the 
carriage, and drive away before incurring any 
further insolence. 

Once outside the wood, she:paused, panting, 
and waited for Miss Byron to join her. 
Neither spoke, as with faces tarned towards 
the sea, they now walked on side by side. 

There was such ungovernable anguish, such 
awful despair upon Olive’s face and in her 
eyes, that the elder woman was afraid to speak. 

At last the hotel was reached ; their Jehu 
stood at the gate, and, entrusting him to settle 
with the proprietor, they seated themselves, 
and awaited his return with very scanty 
patience. 


| Olive was painfally conscious of curious 
faces at windows. Sheevencaught a glimmer 
of golden hair, which, from its fluffiness, could 
belong to none but Flossie. 

At last, to her unutterable relief, the coach- 
man appeared, and soon they had left the 
hotel, the pier, and the little rambling town 
behind. 

Just.as they emerged from under an avenue 
of trees a slight figure sprang forward, and 
a delicately-gloved hand was held up as a 
signal for them to stop. 

‘* Get out’! ” said Miss Franklin, imperiously 
to Olive, “ I want to speak to you.” 

Without a word Olive obeyed, and they 
walked to a little distance together; then 
Flossie said, “I felt.it best we should under- 
stand each other clearly, so. I’ve been running 
here as fast as I could to put matters:plainly 
before you. I daresay I hurt you a little while 
ago, but you must remember I have a position 
to maintain, and that (since your story has 
become known) you are a most undesirable 
acquaintance. I am not going to mince 
matters,’ with a cunning glance at the other's 
pale face and anguished eyes; ‘‘ you must see 
for yourself that friendship between us is 
impossible,” ‘ 

“I. do!.I do! Heaven knows I do!” swiftly 
and passionately. 

‘‘Of course, whilst your estimable mother 

as dead it was all very well, but now 
she has been resuscitated, and has made her- 
self so notorious, I think it expedient we 
should be as strangers.” 

The hard look upon the fair facé marred 
its.prettiness, and made it absolutely shrewish. 

“Your wish shall be obeyed; but oh! 
Flossie, how Ihave loved you!” 

“Of course; it was to your interest to do 
so, especially as- my aunt was so foolishly 
|enamonred of you. Well, induture, I-shonld 
be glad if you would forgetyou ever. knew me, 
and as Lord Lindsay is staying here, it 
would be advisable not to visit. the place too 
frengently, as he may suppose you wish to 
recall him to his forgotten allegiance.”’ 

‘It is not likely I shall visit Portishead ; 
my one experience of it- has been all- 
sufficient | but.’—and she:could not resist a 
covert scoff— perhaps you. havea personal 
interest.in Lord ‘Lindsay's welfare ?”’ 

The.answer came readily enough. 

“He has hinted to Lady Desma. that. he 
intends to marry. He owesit to his position, 
and as I find favour in his eyes, why should L 
not be ‘my lady?’ He does not profess any 
passion for me, but. we understand each other, 
and that is sufficient.” 

“Quite; but Miss Franklin, if he marries 
you, he deserves all pity, You have shown me 
yourself in your truecolours. I wish to Heaven 
you had not! Oh! woman! woman! may you 
never regret this. hour, and your treachery to 
me.”’ 

With a gesture of farewell she turned away ; 
and Flossie, witha smile upon her baby. face, 
went back to Portishead. ; 

Heavily the next two days passed, and Olive 
had regained somewhat of her tranquillity 
when she adjourned to the theatre the second 
night. 

The play was The Octoroon, and by 
nature and circumstance she was peculiarly 
fitted to play the partof heroine. There was 
an unusually crowded house. Lady Desma 
and her party were present, Lord Lindsay and 
the self-made man, between whom and Flossie 
there existed a secret understanding. Failing 
Oscar she intended marrying Ward, because 
his wealth united to Lady Desma,’s influence 
would win for her the position she so craved. 
She had hinted to Ward that if he would win 
her he must publicly degrade Olive Byron, 
‘“‘ who ismy great enemy.” He was not at al! 
averse to truckle to his lady’s wishes, believ- 
ing that she really had some affeotion for 
him. So to-night he had organised a plan by 
which he hoped to carry Flossie’s heart by 
storm. He had engaged a-number of roughs 
(and in Bristol such creatures are plentiful as 
flowers in spring) to hurl inuendos and base- 
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less lies at Olive as she essayed to fill her 
part. He had no ruth uponher; she had 
‘‘nigger blood,” in her veins, and “ niggers 
ave no feeling,” and why should he spare 
any creature who stood between him and 
happiness ? 

The play proceeded smoothly enough for 
awhile. Olive met her usual meed of praise, and 
despite (perhaps because’ of her knowledge of 
Lady Desma’s and Oscar's presence), played 
with more verve than usual. But in the 
second act a loud groaning and hissing began, 
coupled with expletives of an unsavoury kind— 
accusations that might well bring the blood 
to men's faces. Ladies rose in fear, men cried 
for silence ; and there at the remote edge of the 
stage stood Olive, as a creature driven to bay, 
wild and white, with slim, clenched hands 
and half-closed eyes. For 2 moment, those who 
pitied her feared she would faint, and tender 
women wept for her, strong men felt their 
hearts throb faster. There arose a cry of 
“Turn them out! turn them out!” and 
indignation waxed to a terrific pitch. 

Suddenly Oliye moved, her eyes opened 
wide upon the sympathetic audience, and as 
they lit upon Oscar’s disturbed face, Lady 
Desma’s bowed figure, new life seemed to 
enter her being. With a bound she came to 
the front, and held up her slim hands imploring 
silence. There was passion on her face, in her 
every gesture; fear and timidity alike were 
forgotten in the strong desire to clear herself 
before her friends. Her sweet voice, clear and 
wild now, clove the air with piercing passion. 

“IT ask English justice, nothing more nor 
less. Will you forget your character, 
and deal me—a defenceless, helpless woman— 

such cruelty, that all my life shall lie desolate 
before me? Oh! men who are justly proud of 
your ancient name and race! Oh! women, 
nurtured with all love, all care, give your pity 
to the poor child of Africa—the despised and 
rejec of all races. See, I am before you 
alone, against such fearfal odds that my heart 
fails me; as I kneel (and now she fell upon 
her knees before them all), as I kneel in sight 
of Heaven, I am innocent of these things 
laid tomy charge—a poor, miserable, woman, 
the sport of fate.' Oh! if to be wretched is to 
be guilty, then truly I am guilty.” 

Then there arose such a tuthult as had pro- 
bably never been heard ‘within those walls. The 
police were called in to expel the originators 
of the uproar, and still Olive knelt there, with 
upraised face, and supplicating hands, mutely 
imploring pity and belief. 

The curtain was down, but not too 
soon for folks to see the stalwart figure of a 
man stooping over, and lifting her from her 
lowly posture. Papers said the next mornin 
that her champion was Lord Lindsay, an 
some susceptible young ladies remembered 
for many months his proud bearing, his flash- 
ing eyes and defiant face, and wondered what 
there could be in common between my lord 
and the actress. However, Olive’s fame suf- 
fered no slur—rather the Bristolians conspired 
to do her honour, as if to make reparation for 
the wrong done her. 

Months passed, and a new season began. 
Mr. Ward was growing obviously impatient of 
Flossie’s coquetries, and~was anxious to net 
his bird ; but she still staved off the evil hour, 
ho that eventually Oscar would propose. 
One day she sat with her straw-coloured 
admirer in the conservatory, and he began to 
_ his cause very volably; but finding his 

y-love obdurate, he urged the reasons why 
she should marry him. 

“For your sake, Flossie, I blackened Miss 
Byron's name, and if the scheme miscarried, 
am I to blame? Did I leave a stone unturned 
to compass her ruin and disgrace? ” 

“ Still she is the favourite actress in town; 
and as you missed your object, so it is natural 
= should miss your reward. Had you but 

ven her from England, made my triumph 
secure, I would have married you the next day. 
I hate her, would stay at nothing to complete 
her humiliation. You should have chosen 
better agents than a few Bristol roughs,”’ 

. 





‘True, Miss Franklin ; they were very ineffi- 
cient allies.” 

She started, and gave a little scream as 
Oscar Lindsay appeared from behind some 
palm ferns. 

‘I have been an unwilling listener to your 
later words. Pardon me if I feel it my duty 
as an Englishman to make known what I 
have heard.” 

She was silent, having no defence ready, and 
Oscar turning to Ward, bade him go. Some- 
thing in the young lord’s eye and voice made 
the other obey with alacrity. Then he towered 
over Flossie, rendering her smaller and more 
insignificant by contrast with his tall, stalwart 

gure, 

“I believe, Miss Franklin, you once pro- 
feesed a violent friendship for Olive Byron?” 

‘Alias Donato, That is true; but from 
what transpired ata later date I felt myself 
constrained to end my acquaintance with 
her.” 

‘And to institute a system of persecution 
against her? ” 

“It is the duty of every English lady to keep 
society clear of interlo: such as Olive 
Donato. What I did was for the good of others, 
as well as my personal comfort. It is ex- 
tremely awkward to meet such creaturesas this 
half-caste, who seems to have so great an inte- 
rest for you,’’ sneered Flossie. 

“If it is any satisfaction to you to learn it, 
Miss Franklin, you are perfectly welcome to 
know that, being fully aware of Miss Byron’s 
parentage, I have asked her to become my 
wife. If eventually she consents, I am afraid 
your feelings will be frequently harrowed ; as 
Lady Lindsay, you will be compelled to meet 
her often.” 

The rage and hate on Flossie's face rendered 
it positively ugly. 

“If you choose to disgrace yourself and 
family it is no concern of mine. I wish you 
happiness; doubtless you will find your 
mother-in-law a pleasing element in the 
family circle.” 

She endeavoured to pass him by, but he 
detained her a few moments longer. ‘Of 
course you understand I shall inform Lady 
Desma of the substance of your conversation 
with Ward?” 

She began to tremble, but answered inso- 
=. 

“You will please yourself, I have no doubt 
the task will be a congenial one.” 

And so they parted, my lord to seek Lady 
Desma, and impart his knowledge of Flossie’s 
treachery to her. When hehad gone, the lady 
went up to her niece's room, and a very stormy 
scene ensued. The servants heard their mis- 
tress’s voice raised in anger, Flossie’s alter- 
nately entreating and defying, and wondered 
what had caused the rupture between them. 

At the conclusion, my lady said,— 

‘“‘And this Ward wishes to marry you (the 
man must have been born a fool)!” 

Flossie discreetly ignored the latter part of 
her s , and answered,— 

“Mr. Ward would be only too happy to 
make her his wife at any date she chose.” 

“For your own comfort’s sake let it be an 
early one, for I am determined to rid myself 
of you as soon as possible. I don’t want to 
create a scandal, and if your marriage is hur- 
ried on, it shall take place from this house. 
If not, I must request your father's relatives 
to receive you. I don't care anything about 
the conditions of the will, so it is useless to 
urge them upon me, I have always had my 
own way until now, and I don’t intend -to 
have any alteration in that one respect!” 

Two days later the ae announced that 
@ marriage was to take place between Mr. 
Ward, of Vennerton Hall, Sussex, and 7, Gros- 
venor-Square, to Flossie only daughter of the 
late Rev. Albert Franklin, and niece of Lady 
Desma. 

There was some wonder amongst my lady's 
friends and acquaintances that she should al- 
low Flossie to make such a mésalliance, for the 
bridegroom-elect was by no means a favourite ; 





if ‘‘he were a pill he was a gilded 
“7 a os of sins.” _— 
oat the close of April the marri 
consummated, and Flossie fondly owen that 
she should have but to speak to be obeyed. 
but Mr. Ward was not capable of much pas. 
sion, and having an overweening sense of his 
own importance, determined his wife's happi. 
ness and wishes should be secondary to hi 
own. And it was not long before the lad: 
learned he was most parsimonious in little 
things, and that her allowance was not nearly 
as much as she thought it should be. She 
learned, too, to tremble under his anger, and to 
be careful to give no offence, 

And as week followed week, Olive's ever.in. 
creasing popularity added to her discomfort 
and jealousy. The actress held on her way 
quietly, patiently ; but those who knew her well 
foretold an early death for her, said that her 
heart was slowly breaking with the shame andj 
horror her mother had brought upon her, 

She had grown wofully pale, and the dark 
eyes looked far too large for the thin, wan face: 
the beautifal mouth had a downward droop, 
and even her voice was changed. Through 
the rich and liquid tones there vibrated al. 
ways a note of agony that brought tears to 
the eyes of many as she uttered passionate or 

laintive speeches; it seemed to her that only 
er art saved her from madness ! 





CHAPTER VI. 


On a bright May morning a woman of 
curious gait and appearance hurried through 
the busy streets, with a bundle under her 
arm. She was so evidently foreign, so strange 
and hideous to look upon, that folks involun. 
tarily glanced after her; but she took no 
notice of passers-by, being intent upon one 
object—the disposal of her bundle for as high 
& price as she could wheedle from the broker, 
Now and again she chuckled to herself, re. 
membering how cleverly she had eluded Miss 
Byron's vigilance. 

At last she came to a shop whose distinctive 
character was marked by three gilded balls, 
and here she entered, to reappear after awhile 
ee some coins clutched tightly in her right 

nd. 

Her dull eyes glanced vacantly round, and 
then she started at a run to gain the other 
side of the road. 

There was a shout, a sudden sick feeling of 
dread in the hearts of many, and then the 
woman fell to the ground like a log, under the 
very feet of two noble carriage horses. 

The occupant of the —- sp out as 
soon as the frightened animals were brought 
to a standstill. He was a fine, handsome man, 
and he spoke with a foreign accent. 

**Who is she, does any one know? Poor 


soul! poor soul!’ : 
Then, as some policemen proposed carrying 
her to the hospital, he broke out hastily,— 


“No, no! It was through me this accident 
occurred. I am responsible for her well-being. 
I am staying at the Charing Cross Hotel; 
carry her there!" ‘ 

In an incredibly short time Zod we Sy 
in the stranger's bed, and the best medical ad- 
vice had been obtained. But as the two 
doctors took their leave one of them said,— 

‘She cannot last long; she has led an in- 
temperate life, and recovery is impossible. 
When she is conscious inquire who and what 
her friends are; they should be sent for st 
once.”’ 

The stranger went to his sitting-room and 
tried to read, but the event of the morning 
had unnerved him, and he could not fix his 
attention upon his paper. He was glad when 
the nurse ap . ; 

“If you please, sir, she is conscious, and is 
asking to go home.” 

He rose and followed her. Zoé turned her 
head heavily as they entered. 

‘* My poor woman, you must try to be 0on- 


bnt one young lady remarked shrewdly that ; tent here; it is impossible to move you.” 
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At the first sound of his voice she started 
and flung out her hands,— 

“You have found me at last !—Garnett 

nato, you have found me at last!” 

Slowly it dawned upon him who and what 
she was. Small wonder that he had not 

ised her before! When last he had seen 
her she had been a handsome quadroon girl— 
garcely darker than a brunette—now he 
from her with a curse. 

“No, no!” she cried, wildly, ‘‘don’t curse 
me!—master !—you loved me once—before 
the white-faced woman stole your heart from 
me! Ah! how I hated her!—how I hate her 
now!” 

“ You murdered her,’’ he answered sternly. 
«Your hatred cannot touch her now. But 
where is my child? To what life of misery 
and shame have you reared her? Answer 
me, woman! Oh, Heaven! she will die and 
take her secret with her !’’ 

For Zos had sunk back panting, with her 
eyes closed and her teeth set fast. He forced 
some brandy between them, and at last had 
the satisfaciion of seeing her eyes unclose. 

“Zo,” he said, kneeling down, to bring 
his face on a level with hers, ‘‘ you are dying ; 
no human agency can help you now.”’ 

“I know, I know,” she answered, impa- 
tiently. “I heard what the doctors said—in- 
ternal injuries, could not stop the bleeding. 
Well, what is it you want, Garnett Donato?” 

“The truth!” fiercely. ‘‘Where is my 
child?” 

“What if I say I don’t know, or that I 
murdered her in cold blood; or, worse still, 
what if I confess I have made your dainty 
darling a creature for all good women to 
shun?” 

He hid his face, groaning,— 

“Are you a devil that you ‘torture me 
thus?” 

“Perhaps Iam; but what Iam you made 
me!” hoarsely. 

Then it seemed as though the heart so long 
unused to tenderness, to any good or holy 
impulse, melted within her. Perhaps some 
memory of happier days, when she had been 
an innocent child, before her master loved her 
with the love that was her doom, stirred 
within her. Slow tears rose to her dim eyes. 

“Twill tell you all. Your child is Olive 
Byron, the tragedienne, and is as good as your 
heart can desire. Send for her; she will tell 
all her past ; send for her that I may con- 
eas all before her, and let some one take down 
my words.” 

Olive was sitting at luncheon with Miss 
Byron‘‘when a note was brought in to her. 
Breaking the seal listlessly, she began to read. 
Then her whole face changed ; suddenly she 
agen arms about her friend,— 

“Oh, read! read! ;She has met with an 
accident, and is dying! Heaven forgive me! 
Oh! Heaven forgive me, that 7 am glad!” 

Miss Byron took the note. Itran: — 

“‘ Charing Cross Hotel. 

“The woman calling herself Zoé Donato 
has been knocked dowa and mortally injured. 

can last but very few hours. Come at 
once, as she has some important revelation to 


Inan almost incredibly. short time the “two 
women had reached the hotel, and were led 
Upstairs to a large and airy room. 

ee a oe — 2 handsome middle- 

leman (whom Olive supposed to be 
the dector) in attendance; at alee end sat 
another gentleman—a magistrate. 

You've come to see me die,” Zoé said, 
speaking with great difficulty, “‘and in your 
heart you're glad to be rid of me at last. ‘I’ve 
si an evil influence to you all your days. 

it down here, and let me tell my tale. The 
name ‘mother’ has no tender meaning for 
you—I know, I know! eee if you had 

y been my child I should have been a 
better woman. Olive, you are no more my 


ohn you are hers!” pointiag to Miss 


The girl started, and a low cry broke from t 


her lips; but seeing the great need of perfect 
self-control she restrained herself, and the 
failing voice went on,— 

‘I carried you off in revenge upon your pa- 
rents ; you were quite alittlechild, not two years 
old. Your father was named Garnett Donato, 
and like his wife, was a Creole, and one of the 
richest men in Cuba. Two years before his 
marriage he bought me of a planter, and as I 
was a handsome and likely girl he took me 
into the house. I had been a favourite with my 
late mistress, and she had educated me well ; 
so when he found I could read and sing, and 
do many things that ladies do, he began to 
notice me. I learned to love him with all my 
soul, and he loved me too, but only as a man 
loves his horse or dog. Then I became his 
mistress, and I did not believe I sinned. I 
belonged to him body and soul. Slaves have no 
claim to morals; they are white folks’ lux. 
ries | 

‘*I was happy, oh! so happy, that I used to 
sing for joy as I went about. And he was 
proud of me in a way, because the gentlemen 
who visited him used to admire me and make 
much of me. For two years things went on 
like this; and then, one evilday, my master 
went to Porto Rico. He was absent a month, 
and when he came back I knew at once what 
had happened. But he must make my misery 
plainer to me; so he took me aside and told 
me he was to be married in a few weeks, and 
of course I could no longer stay in the house. 
I was to join the field hands—I, who had been 
like a queen among them—but he would see 
that my work was light, and I should have a 
hut to myself. I stormed and raved, I wept 
and entreated mercy, but I could not move him 
to pity. 

‘*So I went sullenly to my new work and soon 
he brought his bride home. She was pale and 
thin, and I failed to see why he loved her, be- 
cause she was not beautiful atall. But they 
were happy, and the sight of their happiness 
used to madden me, so that many a time I 
longed to &ill her before his eyes. One day 
she saw me in the field, and taking a sudden 
fancy to me, begged she might have me in the 
house as her personal attendant and he dared 
not refuse lest she should guess what the 
rw slave had been to him ; for Madame had 

igh notions of poonn, and used to say that 
women such as I were entitled to the respect 
white women claim as their due. Well, I 
went to wait upon her, my master having 
first warned me that if I disclosed anything 
he would sell me. 

“After awhile a baby was born, and there 
were great doings; and because she was 
pleased with me, Madame made me the baby’s 
nurse. Often and often, as you lay in my 
arms, I was tempted to kill you, but I bided 
my time, and at last it came. 

‘*When you were about eighteen months’ 
old, I Seneslied your name and a serpent = 
your left arm. Most slaves were branded, 
why should the white child go free? My 
mistress was very angry, my master simply 
furious, and, despite the former’s entreaties, 
he had me whipped. 

“Then I think every remnant of good 
left me. I went into the fields at night 
and spoke to one of the slaves—a youn; 
mulatto—offering to fiy with him, as he h 
often urged me. He consented only too gladly, 
and then we parted—I to make what arrange- 
ments I could. I had more liberty than an; 
of the others, being sent on frequent messages 
and errands by my mistress; and on one 
occasion I had noticed a Spanish ship lying 
in the harbour for repairs. I now inqui 
when she was to sa, and, having ascertained 
all that was necessary, returned home, appar- 
ently repentant for my past fault. 

‘On the night upon which we were to set 
sail my mistress was absent at a ball; and, 
entering her room, I seized on all the money 
and jewels I could find, and, carefully wrap- 
ping you in a cloak, started with Tony for the 
ship. : 

‘Long before your loss could be discovered 





we were on our way to Spain. Once there, I 





deserted Tony; he was stupid and ignorant, 
and I had no further use for him. Then I 
travelled through France. Of my mode of 
life I need say nothing—-the only part of my 
story that can interest you is that which con- 
cerns yourself, : 

“T'came at last to England; and one day, 
when you were singing in the street, a queer 
old gentleman stopped, and I saw he was 
struck with your face and voice. He asked 
me several questions about you, and then I 
offered to sell you to him for a sovereign—it 
seemed just the best revenge I could take. 
There was fine irony in the slave offering the 
white child for sale! 

‘* Well, he took you away, and I never saw 
you again until I came upon you in the street, 
and I knew you at once, because you are so 
like what Madame was at your age. Now, 
turn up your sleeve, and let these gentlemen 
see I have not lied.” 

Half mechanically Olive turned up her 
sleeve for Garnett Donatos inspection. To 
her surprise and dismay, he caught her in his 
arms, and kissed her passionately upon her 
cheek and brow. 7 

She struggled to free herself, and then she 
heard his voice, broken with happy tears, 
calling her “his dear daughter; his darling, 
long-lost child.” 4 

She turned to Zoé for an explanation. 

‘“‘ He—is—your—father,” shesaid, feebly,and 
in the flush of her joy at finding her parent, 
it was to Miss Byron she turned for sympathy 
and congratulation. 

If Donato were a this action, he re- 
flected it was but natural, as she had known 
no other love, no other care than the good 
soul’s for many years; beside which, he was 
not a little afraid that the knowledge of his 
early sin might not tend to estrange her more 
from him than the long years of absence had 
done already. 

A weak voice from the bed aroused him 
from his reverie. 

‘\ What is it?” he asked, more gently than 
he had yet addressed the dying woman. 

She stretched out one claw-like hand, and 
feebly drew his to her lips. There was a 
world of entreaty in her eyes, as she mur- 
mured,— 

‘* Master, master, we shall never hurt each 
other any more. You will never beat your 
poor, faithful Zoé again.” 

Her voice died out suddenly, and in a mo- 
ment the sinful life was over, and who dare 
say that there was no pity for- her in the 
heavens ? 

Donato drew Olive away, and into an ad- 
joining room. 

‘My dear,” he said, very tenderly, “ you 
must try to love me, for my life has been a 
cruel one since you were stolen from me, and 
your mother died.” 

She put her arms about his neck. 


‘I will try to be all to you that a daughter 
should be, and you must teach me my duty. 
Oh, father!—father! Let us thank Heaven 


together for this mercy! Oh, my dear! Oh, 
my dear! I can lift op my head amongst 
othef women now, and have no fear of 
shame !" 


* * * * 


They laid Zoé to rest in Highgate Cemetery, 
and then Garnett Donato b2gan to settle his 
affairs preparatory to leaving England. But he 
was destined to be detained some weeks longer, 
having found his daughter but to lose her 
again, or rather to give her into the keeping 
of the man who had loved her first and last. 
There is no woman so active in good work for 
those of her sex (especially the coloured 
sisters) as Lady Lindsay, the one time ac- 
tress. 

Garnett Donato did not return to Cuba 
alone. With him went a sweet-faced woman, 
whom we have known as Miss Byron, but 
whom he now calls wife. 


[THE END.] 
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FACETIA. 


A pawetna-master is usually very quick at 
figures. 

Tue curious motto of the o!d soaker: Keep 
Dry! 

Tue Kryvrest or Men.—A sheriff’s officer is 
a man who never leaves another in distress, 
especially when he is“ distressed for rent.” 

Poon and Nunchead finally decided not to 
go into insolvency, finding on investigation 
that bankruptcy doesn't pay. 

A Paper says ‘money is idle.” The luck- 
less wights who have to pay interest on mort- 
gages think money is, on the contrary, very 
industrious. 

‘*Woutp you not call that rather a rare 
picture?”’ asked a gentleman of his com- 
panion, as they were gazing at a painting, who 
replieé@: ‘* Well—yes. Isuppose isis a rare 
one, for it certainly is not well done!” 

Tue -Less tHe Berrer.—A lady being about 
to marry aman who was very low in stature 
was told he was a very bad fellow. ‘ Well,” 
said she, ‘if he is bad there's one comfort— 
there is very little of him! ” 

Oxe opera-singer said to another: “ My 
daughter has inherited my voice.” “Oh!” 
said the other, with the most innocent air, 
“that. is the explanation, then. I have 
always wondered where it was.”’ 

No Mrsraxz Asovr It.—‘* Why, Doctor,” 
said a sick lady, ‘“‘you give me the same 
medicine as you are giving to my husband. 
How's that?” ‘All right,” replied the 
doctor; ‘‘ what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander.” 

AN an man, standing near a donkey, 
was cautioned by a witty friend not to expose 
himself by any rash demonstration; ‘for, 
really,” he added, with a mischievous glance 
at the donkey, “‘you seem to be actually 
beside yourself /’’ 

Now commrran.—A doctor came bustling into 
the house of a young married man, and in a 
cheerful tone asked: ‘“ Well, how is your 
mother-in-law to-day?” ‘“‘ There is no change 
for the better—either way,” cantiously replied 
the son-in-law. 

A soy having complained tohis fa‘ ter that 
Bill had thrown his algebra at him «nd‘hurt 
him on tha head, the father replied: ‘‘ Well, 
you are the only member of the family on 
whom mathematics ever made the least 
impression.” 

Startiine.—aA little girl, whose birthday 
comes on the last day of the year, thinks she 
had @ narrow escape from not being born at 
all. ‘Ma,’ said she, on her last ee dg 
anniversary, “if I hadn’t been born till 
the next day, what would have become of 
me?” 

‘“‘An!” said an iceman, “ice will be un- 
usually high the coming season ; ’’ to which the 
astonished customer replied: ‘Why, how is 
that? I thought the past winter was a great 
one for ice?” ‘That's just the trouble,” res- 
ponded the iceman. ‘So much ice. was 
gathered last winter that it will be a drug in the 
market, and all drugs come high, you know.” 

Youna Lapy (At a reception, trying to 
force a conversation): ‘‘ Mr. Noodlebang, what 
do you. suppose makes all these receptions so 
invariably stupid ?’’ Mr. Noodlebang: ‘‘ Aw, 
really; I haven't the ghost of an ideaw.”’ 
Young Lady: ‘And all the other gentlemen 
are much like you. I begin to see the reason 
now.” 

PREPARED For A Storm-—A few nights ago a 
Mr. Bodkin, who had been out taking his glass 
and pipe, on going home late, borrowed an 
umbrella, and when his wife's tongue was 
loosened he sat up in bed and suddenly 
spread out the rain shedder. ‘ What are you 
doing with that thing?’ said she. ‘ Why, 
my dear,’’ he gravely answered, ‘‘ I expected 


a very heavy storm to-night, and so came 
prepared.” 





Tue depression in business does not affect Ts a bride to be called a blockhes 
the barber, who—lucky dog !—holds his hone. | because she is wooed an’ won ? 
Conpuctors who are in grain gentlemen, are! A sHorKeEerer has the counter on which he 


a 


d simply 


always car pets, as a matter of course, 


factory, as he is made to order. 

Tue youth who cut open thé bellows to see 
where the wind came from is now trying his 
hand at fattening greyhounds. \ 

Ir is generally believed that Cowper was a 
Freemason, as he wished to erect ‘* a lodge in 
some vast wilderness.” 


that the reduction takes place from sheer 
necessity. 


how fully they act up to the principle that old 
edge is honourable. 

- Wuart is the difference between the captain 
of a crack cricket eleven and a prize-fighter? 
One heads the batters, and the other batters 
the heads. 

A porotar having been frightened away by 
a young lady, her father wanted to know how 
she did it. “Did you threaten to shoot the 
rascal? ” he asked. ‘‘ No, pa; I looked daggers 
at him,” she replied. 

“ Bur if I pnt my money in the savings 
bank,’”’ inquired one.son of Erin of another, 
“ when can I draw it out.again?” ‘ Och,” re- 

lied his friend, ‘‘ sure.an’ if you put it in to- 

y, you can draw it out.again to-morrow by 
giving a fortnight’s notice.” 

Tue fashion reporters state that ‘ bustles 
have been revived.’ This-shows the forgiving 
disposition of the ladies, who consent to 
making friends with something that, as the 
popular expression has it, always goes back 
on ’em. 

‘*‘ Arg you going to the continent, this sum- 
mer, Mr. Snagglesby?” ‘Well, really, I 
have not decided. There is only one thing to 
prevent it, now that the sheriff has sold me 
out.’ “And what is that, pray?’ “The 
English Channel.” 

Customer: “I say, Mr. Barber, I don't hear 
your scissors at work on my hair.” Barber: 
“There is very little hair on your head.” 
Customer: ‘“ ¢ makes no difference. I 
pay my money and I want you to rattle the 
scissors on the bald place just the same as if 
it had‘hair on it.” 

Cora (rapturously): ‘“ What a magnificent 
tree that is over there!” Merritt (putting 
on): ‘Yes, my dear. That’s what Tennyson 
would call an immemorial monarch of the 
forest.’ Cora (inquisitively): ‘But how do 
you know it’s so old?” Merrit (looking 
very funny): ‘‘ Because I see it’s a chestnut.” 

Wuen Ethalinda De Wiggs visited her 
cousins in the country last’ week one of them 
said: ‘Linda, don't you want to help me 

ick peas this morning?” ‘I'd like to, 
ear,” — Ethalinda, “but I am not 
Hee ay: ressed for picking peas.” ‘ Why, 
ws that?” ‘I forgot to bring a peajacket 
with me.” 

Tue Amaent tHat Arruicrep Moiium.—A 
young lady having ‘‘ set her cap” for a rather 
large specimen.of the opposite sex, and having 
failed to-win him, was telling her sorrows to 
a couple of her confidants, when one of them 
said: ‘* Never mind, Mollie; there areas good 
fish in the sea us ever were caught.” ‘ Mollie 
knows that,” replied her little brother, ‘‘ but 
she wants a whale!” 

An Artrvot Dopezr.—An avaricious fellow 
in Brussels gave a large dinner. Just as the 
guests sat down, a piercing shriek was heard 
in the courtyard. The host hurried ont, and 
returned pale, affrighted, and his hands covered 
with blood. ‘“ Whatisit?’’ was the inquiry. 
“ Alas!” he said, “‘® poor workman, father of 
a large family, has met with a terrible acci- 
dent: he was knocked down by a cart: and 
gtievously wounded. Let us aid him.” A 
collection was taken up, and the guests con- 
tributed twelve hundred francs. It was the 





miser’s ruse to make them pay for the dinner, 


Tue captain ought to be altogether satis- | fancies.” 


Some of the barbers use razors that show | 


' 
! 
‘ 


keeps his bathing-suits labelled “divers 
|} Mr, Presnar: “ Waiter, here isa button in 
' the soup.” Waiter: ‘“ Ah, yes—the cook's, 
| Well, you can have it. He'll never miss it.” 

Serr. Brrravar : “Why do you lock your door 
' 80 carefully?” “TI take every precaution 
| that no thief gets in until I enter.” 


A prous old lady recently sent as wedding 


Wuen wool falls in price, it is supposed ' presents a pair of flat-irons, a rolling-pin, and 


‘ 


j 


a motto worked on cardboard, reading : « Fight 
on.” 


“Do read my last poem and give me your 
honest opinion.” ‘If I tell you it is bad, 
you will not believe it; and if I tell you itis 
good, I will not believe it.’’ 


“Jag: I think that fellow, Cragsby, j 
perfect liar.’ Edith: “ Yes; but there a 


| variety in his lying.” Jack: ‘‘How a0?” 


Edith: “ Because he sometimes lies awake; 
and sometimes he lies asleep.” 

“ An, Longjaw ! up to your eyes in‘ work, 
eh? What are you doing? Remodelling your 


| lecture for next season?” “ Bless you, not 


I’ve'‘no time to do anything with the lecture, 
I’m just remodelling ‘the press notices,” 

A Grometricat Joke: “ Polly, the cook, has 
left us,” said she, in deep distress. “Now 
what sort of shape are we in?’’ “In thes 
of a polygon,” he responded, with great. glee, 

AFFECTIONATE WIFE (to husband) : “ You-say 
you can't take me to Scarborough this sum- 
mer? Why, there’s Ditchitts—he's going.to 
take his wife for the whole summer.” Hus. 
band: “ Yes. But my dear, Ditchitts has.just 
failed—I have not.” . 

“ Wuart is that big iron thing, full of holes?” 
asked Laura. ‘‘ Locomotive boiler,” said 
Tom. Laura looked thoughtful. After « 
moment’s silence, she asked: ‘No? Why do 
they boil locomotives ?"” Tom looked amazed: 
“To make ’em tender,” he said, slowly, 

Just Arrer a Sertovs Qvarren. —Mis. 
Dusenberry (sobbing): ‘‘ Oh, it’s just dread: 
ful to be disappointed in love!” Mr. Dusen- 
berry : ‘‘ There's something a good deal worse 
than that.” ‘‘ What, pray?” ‘ To be dis- 
appointed in marriage.” 

“On, yes,” wrote a man who believes that 
his own home is the coolest spot on earth in 
midsummer, “it is all very well for you to 
ask me to come down to your famous hotel for 
rest and change. I tried itonce. The porter 
got all the change, and the landlord took the 
rest.” 

Tue story is told of a Scotch wife, shortly 
after the nuptial knot had been-tied, mildly 
expostulating with her husband for indulgi 
in two tumblers of whisky-toddy just be 
going to bed. ‘My dear Agnes, a glass o’ 
whisky-toddy makes another man o’ me.” 
‘* But my dear William, you take two.”’ “ Ay, 
Agnes, that gangs to the ither man.” 

‘* Trupre,’’ he murmured, “ will you be my 
wife?’ ‘Tildie had her mouth made up’to 
say, ‘It’s so sudden, you know,” prior to 
falling into hisarms. But list—he continues: 
‘You know, Tildie, it’s a very small favour I 
ask of you. Can you not grant it?” Tildie 
didn’t have anything to say in regard to suad- 
denness, and she cidn't fall into his arms. 
She merely remarked, with fine emphasis, 
“Small favour !”’ and flounced out of the room 
with an energy worthy of a better cause. 

‘“‘] sex a medical journal says that tooth- 
ache may frequently be cured by placing ® 
silver coin on one side of the gum and & 
small piece of zinc on the other. It generates 
an electric current, you know, that stops the 
pain. By-the-way, Charlie, could you let me 
take a bob till try it on this tooth of mine?” 
“ Sorry, George, old boy ; but fact is, I haven't 
it. Let you have a tanner, though, old fellow, 
if that’ll relieve your pain at.all.” ‘ Thanks, 
awfully, dear boy. I think that'll help it’® 
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SOCIETY. 


Tse Queen has graciously signified her 
gilingness to open the Metropolitan Free 
ital, in the Kingsland-road, on a date 
i has yet to be fixed. The building is 
rapidly approaching completion. 
Tut Queen’s movements at Balmoral have 
ap to the present been nothing but an exciting 
record of walks and drives. The usual cot- 
g have been visited, anda excursions to 
gndry haunts, sanctified by memories attach- 

‘sg to. them, are being made by Her Majesty. 
The weather has been such as to enable the 

circle to get the greatest enjoyment out 
gle in the open air. The Duke and Duchess 
df Connaught have left for India. The child- 
yen stay with the Queen. 

We are able to state, says Modern Society, 
that the Princess of Wales has never, as 
sileged, given up the idea of visiting her 

at Copenhagen this summer, and un- 
fe omething very unexpected happens, she 
will proceed there shortly in company with 
ber  norwet The change has benefited 
Her Royal Highness considerably, and the 

Peinecetes have fairly broken loose 
daring their stay at Schwalbach. 

Tarre is still much gaiety in Dublin, and 
every effort is being made to bring the Irish 
City back to its former self. The Royal Irish 
Horticultural Show, which was recently held 
in the beautiful grounds of Sir Edward 
Gniness; was a big success, Among the visi- 
tors were Prince and Princess Edward of 
faxe-Weimar, the Duke and Duchess of Aber- 
corn, the Marchioness of Drogheda, Lady 
Albert. Seymour, and Lady Guiness. 

Princess Edward was attired in a costume 
and jacket of navy blue poplin trimmed with 
velvet; a blue straw bonnet with dark red 

The Duchess of Abercorn wore a 

- black yak lace, a small mantelet of 

velvet, and a bronze bonnet with aigrette. 

Mrs. Taaffe Farrall had a black lace dress, 
vélvet and jet mantelet, and lace bonnet. 

Tady Arnott wore a white woollen cos- 
tume, the jacket braided in gold, and a panel 
ofgoldembroidery on the skirt ; the hat to cor- 

d. A noticeable dress was of blue 

foulard, trimmed with lace; a dark 

hat, ornamented with blue ribbons and 
large cluster of poppies. 

Torquay has been hove cheery during the 
Regatta. week, and the ball at the Bath Saloon 
on the 24th ult. was crowded. The terraces 
Ovethanging the sea were a perfect lounge, 
and were. patronized very freely and beauty 
was'well represented. 

Mrs. Sebright has seldom looked hand- 
somer than she did then in vivid poppy red 

; Mrs. Thellusson was universally ad- 
mired. in white satin and diamonds; and 
Mrs, Kemys-Tynte was a vision of golden 
loveliness, in a gold-coloured robe, with dia- 
monds on the bodice, and carrying two 
bouquets of creamy roses. 

Oxendon in white tulle and Miss Sin- 
dait'were both most charming. We never 
sawarball better supplied with men, but they 

‘about the doors even more than usual, 
and danced but little. Lord Churston brought 

a large party. 

Carramy Fraser and the officers of H.M.S. 
+ Excellent, gave at Portsmouth, the other after. 
noon, an excellent dance and At Home. There 
was a very large attendance of the élite of 
Southsea and Portsmouth, upwards of seven 
hundred invitations having been issued. 

é dresses were for the most part white, 
tither cambric or embroidered muslin, varied 

different coloured sashes and natural 

Owers, A great many of the younger ladies 
Wore simple washing cretonnes and cottons, 
With velvet collars and cuffs; and one some- 
What remarkabla costume was of white tulle, 
ae elles of pale blue satin, and blue 

nnet. 

transparent white bonnets,without 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Protestant ELEMENT IN Utster.—In 

view of the impression which quite generally 
prevails that the Protestant population of 
Ulster, Ireland, so overwhelmingly preponde- 
rates that the rest of the population need not 
be taken into account, the following facts have 
an immediate interest:—In October last a 
return was issued by Parliament at the in- 
stanee of Mr. T. M. Healy, showing the religi- 

ous denominations of the population of each 
constituency formed in Ulster by the ‘‘ Redis- 

tribution of Seats Act,’”’ which stows that the 
population of Ulster is divisible into two 
distinctly different portions, namely, fifty-eight 
per cent. occupying about three-fourths of its 
surface and forty-two per cent. on the fourth 
which remains. The surface of Ulster occu- 
pied by the fifty-eight per cent. comprises the 
entire western, central ‘and southern counties, 
as well as a portion of the south-eastern—that 
is to say—Donegal, rone, Londonderry, 
Fermanagh, Cavan, Monaghan, and _ the 
southern divisions of Armagh and Down. On 
the other hand, the forty-two per cent, may 
almost be said to be crammed within the 
limits of a couple of counties, and, as a mat- 
ter of strict fact, they occupy the whole of 
Antrim, three-fourths of Down and two-thirds 
of Armagh. Therefore, instead of Ulster 
being a Protestant province, it is simply a 
province whose extreme eastern portion is 
overwhelmingly Protestant in contrast with 
the western, central and southern portions, 
which are overwhelmingly Catholic. ‘‘ Where, 
then, is the ‘Orange North?’” If there be 
such a place &¢t all, it is to be found only in a 
corner of Ulster, and even in that corner it 
appears that the Catholics, who are assumed 
by the Loyalists to be Nationalists to a man, 
number 200,000. And the Protestants in 
Ulster outnumber the Catholics by only 
75,947. 





GEMS. 


Hypocrisy of manners, a vice peculiar to 
modern nations, has contributed more than 
one thinks to destroy that energy of character 
which distinguished the nations of antiquity. 

Taere is no one made so great but may both 
need the help and service, and stand in fear of 
the power and unkindness, even of the meanest 
mortals, 

A coop conscience is a marvellous restora- 
tive. One looks with hope to the future when 
one feels justified in turning with pride tothe 
past. 

Tue truest of mothers can hardly be ex- 
—_— to reconcile herself with ease to a new 

ace on her child; she has loved him in one 
shape, and she has now to love him in 
another. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Quince MarmatapE.—Take the quinces that 
you have boiled for jelly, and mash them with 
a spoon; to a pound of quinces, take a pound 
of sugar; boil them together until they are 
well softened; then strain through a coarse 
sieve, and put up in small jars. 

Tomato Jam.—Peel ripe tomatoes, taking out 
all seeds :put in preserving-kettle, with one 
half: pound of sugar to each pound of prepared 
tomato; boil two lemons soft, and pound them 
fine ; take out the pips, and add to the tomato ; 
boil slowly, mashing to a smooth mass ; when 
smooth and thick, put in jars and tumblers. 

Quince Jetiy.—Slice the quipces without 
either parting or coring; put them into a 
preserving-kettle, and just cover with water ; 
put over the fire, and-boil until soft; remove 
from the stove,.and strain off the liquor; to 
every gallon, add four pounds of white sugar, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


oe 


ErrectTiveE.— With white and black costumes 
posies ‘of green, without flowers, are very 
effective. 

Tre highest astronomical observatory in 
Europe is now being erected at Sonnblick, one 
of the Tyrolese Alps. The solitary resident 
observer, who will be two thousand feet above 
any house, will conduct his intercourse with 
mankind by means of the telephone wire. 
Pan itself is not without its alleviations. 
It may be violent and frequent, but it is sel- 
dom both violent and long continued, and its 
pauses and intermissions become positive 
pleasures. It Las the power of shedding a 
satisfaction over intervals of ease, which, I 
believe, few enjoyments exceed. 

‘‘ Tr seems,” says the Lancet, ‘that the little 
toy balloons of India-rubber bladders which 
children inflate with the breath may be readily 
reversed by inspiration, and even drawn into 
air passages. In two instances recently death 
has occurred by suffocation, a balloon of the 
sort being drawn into the opening of the glot- 
tis. This is a matter of danger which ought 
to be recognised. Parents and nurses should 
be on their guard.” 


A Cvurtovs Cxatn.—A strange chain of 
causes, recently brought about the death of a 
little boy. The poor child ate during the day, 
a quantity of sorrel which he found near his 
father’s house. In the night, feeling thirsty, 
he drank freely of some soapy water which 
stood near his bedside. Next day hedied, and 
an inquest being held, the medical evidence 
was to the effect that the alkali of the soap, 
acting upon the sorrel had formed oxalic acid, 
@ poisonous compound, by which the child had 
been killed. 


ImpaLpasLe.—The bed of the ocean is to an 
enormous extent covered with lava and pumice 
stone. Still more remarkable is it-to find the 
floorof the'ocean covered in many parts with 
the dust of the meteorites. These are like 
miniature comets, and are for the most part 
broken into innumerable fragments. We are 
all familiar with the heavenly visitants as 
shooting-stars, but it has been only lately dis- 
covered that this cosmic dust forms layers at 
the bottom of the deepest seas. Between 
Honolulu and Tahiti, at’ a depth of 2,350 
fathoms—over two miles and a-half—a vast 
layer of this material exists. Falling upon 
land this impalpable dust is undistinguish- 
able; but accumulating for centuries in the 
sea depths, it forms a wondrous story of con- 
tinuous bombardment of this planet by come- 
tary bodies. 

Tue Frest Craze ror Ory Cutna.—Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century the potters 
of Rouen and Delft found it necessary to pro- 
tect themselves against the Oriental invasion 
which at that time threatened extinction to 
their trade, and could think of nothing better 
than to copy as well as they might the Chi- 
hese designs and manner of working. In this 
way they — a degree of skill that many 
of them afterward used in turning the more 
slightly decorated Chinese porcelains, among 
the constantly increasing importations, into 
something like the more richly decorated and 
therefore costlier ones. At first their object 
in doing this may have been to experiment on 
the hard Chinese paste before trying the same 
colours on the soft, false porcelain that had 
already been invented in France ; but their 
attempts were not long confined, if they ever 
were, to this justifiable end. There soon 
grew up a new industry, which had for its 
purpose to enrich, to suit the taste of pur- 
chasers, those piecesof Chinese ware of which 
the decoration was considered too simple. In 
the presence of a collection of veritable Chi- 
nese works of high class it is easy to detect 
the halting and heavy touch, the pale colour- 
ing tending to brown and purple, and the 





and boil very fast, until it becomes a stiff 





Strings were more worn than hats. 





jelly. 


predilection for rounded forms and.effects of 
aérial perspective of the European artist. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bessy.—We do not know her present address, 


T. M.—No. 

Amy.—We know of none of the material named. 

Dorotuy.—We do not give business addresses under 
any circumstances. 

J: W.—Your handwriting is qxife fitted for a clerk in 
a@ merchant's office. 

M. C.—We are not acquainted with the address of the 
gentlemaa you mention. 

Betry.—Phryne, the name of a noted woman of the 
latter part of the fourth century B c., is pronounced as 
if written fry-ney. 

— F. M.—The missing number can be obtained 

direct to the office aud enclosing three-half- 
wae stamps. 

Svs.—Pulygamy was introduced among the Mormons 
by a ‘‘ revelation ” t» Joseph Smith in 1843, but for some 
years only existed secretly. 

Lucy.—The royal palace in a the capital of 
Sweden, consists of a ap ch ge of solid granite. 
It is remarkable for the te 7a ee massive ag of ita 
Italian architecture, 

Epp1e.—Caba was d d b bus on Octo- 
ber 28, 1429. It was oe several a bat none of 
thom supplanted that of Cuba, by which it was known 

natives. 


oe —- ny me abe me AP me to, Le 
agaio examine story, 

tad that its not tho same Tout iether auisloon con 

eae of your proper name and 


N.J.P.—A ute ton seaient ecteenent of the guitar 
former] general use, long su 
the harp and f . It is su 


b 

t0 be of Eastern 

= and its invention has ascribetl to the 
E.G. W.—lA 


the most densely Pm ome 

avs in noes. borough is governed 
teen alderman and forty-eig! ‘sight councilors ono 
% distinguished for 





L. H.—Most of the meerschaum comes from 
Minor, near the town of Konieh, where it is y= & 
the earth. It is sent to other countries either in rough 
blocks or in partly shaped eos. which are after- 
wards finished by workmen skilled in the business. A 
large number are made in Vienna and Pesth. 


8, N. W.—You are very weak and foolish to allow 
euch trifl to distract your affection from your hus- 
band and " SI pe 
dishonour. Cast off the infatuation at once, and return 
to your tempter all letters or papers he may have had 
the impertinerce to address to you. Make your husband 
aware of all such attentions, 


Letrig —Olla-podrida (pronounced ol-la-po-dre da) is 
a Spanish national ~“ eomcioting of pa og ther] 


SE Eon oti. dil of the ox, is a viscid green 
or yellow fluid, of bitter and x htly sweetish 
tas’ found shlefy in «'membrangus Dig tn ox. It 
aa “wiry SS Poe ae 
syrup. wi Ww) 

render it of value to the arts, dur 0 aienthves auenn 
matters on ivory, and for woollen stuffs it 
sometimes tosoap. It is much used by artists 
on account of its combining with colours and a 
ing their lustre. 


0. W. T.—Probably not, at least not by any legal 

ceedings. loa cumtel Pe enke ee ads by? 

her, and acted upon by by the gentleman before ft had been 

aa Ee a upon as an Lt; 4 of 
ves 

See eemtaer ee orraets 

a o! 
Said happen fer hi wet os 

a case poss 

Soe ea aver Cupid, rather than in a court 
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Corres.—Bull Run is a'small stream in North-east 
Virginia, which, after a south-east 
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civil war fough' 
upon fits banks occurred on July 21, 1861, and August 
29-30, 1862. By the ee Se two battles are 
styled the first and second battles of 
authorities give the name of Bull Run to that of 1861, 
cad Geowenme to that of 1862, from a hamlet near the 


F.C. O.—Ghee is a kind of butter used in many parts 
of India, pated on from the milk of buffaloes. 
The milk ively d, cooled, and mixed with 
a little curdled ik. process is completed b 

the curdled mass, to which some hot water is 
once $e Baan article of commerce tn India, bad 
ar ts strong smell and 

flavour. It is said that it may 


Litur.—Light brown. 


E. G. T.—The invariable rule of the road is that a 
coachman shall keep on the left side. 


R. V. D.—We are not acquainted with the novel 
named. 


J.B. 8.—Ordinary paint of the best quality is the 
best. 


P. 8. W.—The law of distress for rent is no doubt 
arbitrary, but you have no alternative but submission. 


Beryvt —1. Ted with yellow, dark brown; tied with 
blue, nut brown. 2. Blue or brown eyes ‘would suit 
either. 3. The 24th of May, 1870, came on a Tuesday. 


Constant Reaver (Truro).—We should not -advise 
you, under any circumstances, to have anything what- 
ever to do with foreign lotteries. 

A. J.—The best thing to promote the growth of 
whiskers and moustache is a mixture of tincture of 
cantharides ani sweet oil; any chemist will give you 
the proportions. 

Guy 8.—We do not give prizes, but we for ac- 

cepted stories according to what we deem the value. 
Send the story, and it shall receive our prompt atten- 
tion, but we cannot guarantee its return if rejected. 4 


Giapvys Letcn —1. To cure blushing mix as much as 
can in It soon weir off 2. Let your 
Fiend i live well, take lenty of exersise, and practise 
athletics a little. ‘e do’not believe ia the so-called 
interpretation of anemia 4 Pair writing. 
PR aw ym norcer Sh most —- os -bluing for 
othes pa placing 1 ounce of tinely powdered 
soluble P. =e vanslen bins ta,6 bottle with 1 quart of clear 
rain-water, and then adding to it 4 ounce of oxalic acid. 
A teaspoonful of this mixture is‘suffisient for ‘a large 


WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 


Wears and glory, and place and power, 
What are they worth t» me or you? 
ay Ly lease of life runs out in an hour, 
d death stands ready to claim his due ; 
sounding honours or heaps of gold, 
What are S they when all is told? 


A pain or a pleasure, a smile or a 
it does it —— which we oa? 


Trath of love or vow of friend— 
Tender caresses or cruel sneers— 
Ma Gael pis to ens ge 
‘or 28, an nears. 
Passionate ieee, or tears of gall, 
The grave will open and cover them all. 


Homeless vagrant, or honoured guest, 
Poor and humble, or rich and great, 
All are racked with the world’s unrest, 
All must meet with ths common fate, 
Life from childhood till we are old, 
What is it all when all is told? B.v.¥ 


EsTuer.— neat isa U yoengten pees borough ont 


finale watering-place, with Ubraries, Poon To 
&c. The town lies between two rocky hills, a 

postion of it being on their steep sides. It is well-built, 

well-paved, pony well-lighted. I¢ has a gooi harbour, 
by a semicircular pier. It is 22 miles west of 


employment 


sumptive and persons subject to disease of the throat- 
reason, San Diego, Santa Barbara, San Bernar. 
dino, Stockton, anf Visalia have become popular winter 
resorts for invalids. In regard to epidemic diseases the 
climate of Califoraia is deemed remarkably adverse to 
. Malarious fevers occur in many of the ‘Setentor 
valleys, but Ln 4 are ys J of a severe Rd 


California has season, the form 
to the winter and the latter to the 
Atlantic The rains begin at the 
porth oui in satan, tat do bui So nat SE Se Tho ntnde of 
Booombor, wih acu ~ vp seat 
= temntentes south ee 
tot of 
It has Peon on Sreraze 220 perfect latitude reterred 
are on an averaze i cr s in 
reat days more or less cloudy; and 60 A 


g 


if 


Cll 





nomenon 2¢ the climate is the comparative 
aa ehy A fae --") arthquake shocks 
. wen iv Ta do an: 
great damage, . 4 


— 
M. D.—No fault can be fcuad with your penmanshi 
or grammar. Pp 


M. D. D.—The locks of hair inclosed are 
dark brown. light and 


T. T. L.—It is “not Ted to use black-b 
paper in the cas referred to ordered 


P M. G.—To clarify Roce, melt the hone : 
bath, remove the scum, and pour off the clear, ~e 


E H.—It is etiquette to leave on your lab 
of the article of food partaken of, to tna teas — 
have had a sufficiency of it. 

E O,. H.—We cannot recommend colouring the hair; 
forall hair dyes ara wore or lessinjurlous, Let them 
alone. 

W. L.—Putty is made by mixing common wi 
pounded very fine, with linseed oil, until it becomes 
about the consistency of dough. 


E. L. a Henry Waddington, a distinguished 
arch20! , was born in Paris in 1826. His parents 
were Eag’ ish Protestants. His second wife was Miss 
ey ot New York, whom he married in 1875, 


F. W.—Tae liver is the largest organ in the hod: 
weighing about — pounds. Its office is to secrete 4 
It lies under the short ribs on the right side, below the 
diaphragm. 

L. M. N.—The word gillle comes from an old Guelic 
term that means a boy, a lad, or page. Gillie now 
—_ a personal attendant who occupies a menial 
position. 


E. D. 8.—Moles cannot be removed from the skin 
without doiog it an injary or disfigur its surface 
They do no harm, and it is advisabls in casos to le 
a alone. 


M.—No gg of this ec is ever devoted to 
the pote of religtous questions, which should 8 
pr oe es the dispatents ‘ond not referred to outaide 
autho 


Atrrepa.—l. Both locks = hair are of a dark aubura 
hus. 2. Lady No.1 would be called a demi-brunette, 
while No. 2 has all the characteristics of a demi-blonde. 
8. Yes; they are accepted in sums less than one 
sovereign. 


T. 8. S—A lady may first to a gentleman to 
whom she has prev! properly introducdd 
There isn») more harm in dancing with a gentleman 
with a red moustache than with one who has none stall 
or a black one, 


@. T. D.—As the charges made b: eciasal 

scourers and dyers are so small, comparativ. 

why not have the suit cleaned properly, ee 

enced person? You will find i 

oy er yourself, and willin probly 
iy etn ith the appearance of the clothes. 

T.—Gelatine mixed with giyeerins yields a com: 
pound ‘liqnid when hot, but beco solid on , at 
he same time reta'ning mu2h ch elasticity, Bottles 
liquid mistare, and repeating to operation ual te 
iquid mixture, and @ opera uni 
cap attains the d 


G. R.—Flour, plaster of Parls, ani even mirble-dast. 
are said to ba extensively used in the manufacture of 
cheap say egy The ficst-mentioned substance, 
however, does not exercise any bad effects upon the 
human system, but the other articles are highly 

ae being sure to af indigestion, inflammation, 

other stomach troubles. 

EB. 8. H —Ormuz isa small island at the mouth of J 
Persian Galf. In the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese were the tracers with the Eu.st, they 
took possession of this barren little island, and thide it 
the great place of exchange for the sapere of Europe 
. 2 Ow, It is to this poriod of its prosperity that 

nm 


Amy §.—Iadizo is insoluble in water or o> a 
is readily dissolved in sulpiuric acid, which, wit 

destro its blue colour, so far alters its nature as 4 
render it freely soluble in water, thus FS & con- 
venient method of ap it to the ¢ on 
ing. The solution with sulphuric sold te kep is kept in the 
shops under the name of sulphate of indigo. It is also 
soluble in nitro-benzol. At their boiling points, the fol- 
lowing substances will dissolve this material: Castor 
oll, acetone, hydrate of chloral, camphor, oil of turpen- 
tine, balsam of c»pitba, “amylic alsohol, oil of lavender, 
white beeswax, Japanese vegetable wax, and Carnauba 
wax. 
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Att Back Noms Parrs and Vouumes are in print, 
and may be had of of all’ bookaetlers, 


ten) Mghipenon, Also Wat LV, bound in ead 


ALL Lerrers te pz ADDRESSED TO THE EpITos 0? 
Tas Lonpon Reaves, 884, Strand, W.0. 


Lu We cannot undertake to return rejected mant- 
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, at 884, 





Landon; Fuitiched tor the Propetater Strand, 
Sd ee hee Fetated by OODFALL and KurpEs, 
Lane, ‘ai 
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